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PREFACE 



Max Johnson (not his real name) was a twenty-five 
year old, part-time student at the community college 
where I was evening dean. His mother called me one 
night, frantic for help. Hurriedly she reviewed Max's 
background. A shy, withdrawn person. Max was a college 
dropout/push-out several times over. He had just been 
paroled from the state prison, having served a sentence 
for a drug-related offense. On the afternoon of Mrs. 
Johnson's call Max had been in a violent argument with 
his parole officer. Shortly thereafter, he left home 
deeply depressed, threatening suicide. After this 
overview, Mrs. Johnson said, "There is one possible 
hope. If Max has not harmed himself, he may have gone 
to English class. His instructor has ignited a spark 
of interest in writing vAiicih I have never seen before." 
Max was in class that evening, and I walked with him to 
a counselor's office. In time, he responded to 
counseling and performed very well in classes. Max was 
later able to earn a comfortable living emd more 
inpDrtantly became comfortable, living. 

While not every troubled student's story turns out 
as happily as his, I am grateful to all of the Maxes I 
have known. Likewise, I am indebted to the talented 
community college faculty and student personnel 
professionals who have demonstrated to me again and 
again the near nagical diemistry v*iicih can take place 
viien a student's potential is unlocked and developed. 

Our nation has recently been swept over by a new 
wave of concern over excellence in education, including 
a high tide of attention to the role and practices of 
the community college. Some proponents of change would 
have the two-year college attain a higher level of 
excellence by tightening admissions requirements. Sudi 
an approach would deny most of the Max Johnsons entry 



into a two-year college. In this monograph I want to 
explore some points of view relative to the thesis that 
access aiKi selectivity can and nust coexist. 

Several people deserve special acknowledgement 
oonceming their contributions to this work. To Tedc^ 
Bouchillon, Becky Causey, Nancy Johnson, Sally Maxwell, 
Larry Roberts, and Beverly van Aller, I express my 
thanks for their help in organizing the material 
contained herein. My colleague John Rachal provided 
invaluable aid through stimulating discussions and by 
proofreading the text. Commendation is due Sylvia Hall 
who deciphered handwriting, which began at a poor level 
and deteriorated as the manuscript progressed, and 
converted it to a beautifully typed copy. To the 
Council on Universities and Colleges of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges I offer ny 
deepest appreciation for affording me the opportunity 
to do this project. 

Arthur R. Southerland 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
August, 1986 
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CHAPTER I 



ACCESS AND SELECTIVITY — 
WHERE DID THEY COME FROM, 
AND HOW DID THEY CORRELATE? 



Access and selectivity regularly interact, 
creating a state of tension in community colleges. 
While access is often thought of an unintern^Jted free- 
way running into and through the two-year college, 
selectivity periodically intersects it. These 
junctures form checkpoints at v*iich determinations are 
made as to whether or not students are allowed to 
proceed and, if so, v*iich route(s) they may take. 

This monogreqph begins with a brief overview of the 
historical origins of the relationship between access 
ai^ selectivity in American higher eduoaticn, focusing 
upon the community college. Definitions of access, 
selectivity, and other related concepts are examined. 
Finally, the prognosis for the chemging dominance of 
access and selectivity is discussed along with some 
views concerning action needed for revitalizing the 
ocoanunity college* 

Over the past four decades, the availability of 
formal learning beyond high school has been widely 
extended. Recently a resurgence of attention to selec- 
tivity hcis developed. Widespread concern over quality 
in education has of late focused renewed attention on 
the community college. Among the possible approadhes 
to achieving higher levels of excellence is the eleva- 
tion of admissions standards. Although the pursuit of 
excellence through exclusion is an obvious pathway to 
the goal, this alternative places the principles asso- 
ciated with access emd selectivity in an adversarial 
relationship. In the pages to follow, the argument 
will be developed that vAiile access and selectivity may 
not necessarily coincide, they can at least peacefully 



ocjexist. Indeed, if the oonniiunity college is to remain 
a viable institution, access and selectivity must 
ocntinue to cojiplement and temper each other. 



Brief Historical Overview 

For more than 2 1/2 centuries after the 
establishment of Harvard in 1636, American colleges and 
universities were largely elitist institutions modeled 
after their older European counterparts. Selectivity 
was decidedly dominant over access. Convinced of the 
simeriority of German universities, many of the leaders 
of our nation's institutions of higher learning 
promoted a philosophy of meritocracy and aristocracy 
(Brick, 1964). In the 1800s higher education entered a 
period of philosophical tension. Sane educators sought 
to perpetuate the elitist point of view and to limit 
access to colleges and universities even further than 
had been the practice in the past. Others advanced the 
call for wider access to higher education as a means of 
promoting the protection and progress of democracy 
through the masses. 

In the mid-nineteenth century a movement, similar 
to today's renewed quest for excellence in higher 
education, developed in which several university presi- 
dents sought to improve the quality of the collegiate 
experience. With the common belief that students in 
the freshman and sophomore years were not sufficiently 
mature, a number of universities devised plans during 
the last half of the nineteenth century for separating 
freshmen and sophonore students from ^pperclassmen. As 
outgrowths of these attenpts, freestanding private and 
public junior colleges began to appear in 1896 (Brick, 
1964). 

It should be noted that the emerging junior 
college was more a by-product of the goals of the 
university elitists than the accomplishment of a goal. 
Theirs was a mission designed to focus the resources of 
already selective universities xxpoa an even narrower 
range of students. Thus, the junior colleges. 
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cxxitrived out of elitism, becaine a new symbol of oppor- 
tiLiity. 

With the emergence of a four-pronged instructional 
program of transfer, occvqpaticnal, corananity services, 
and remedial courses along with student personnel 
services, a prototype had evolved for the nation's 
newest colleges. Not only did community colleges 
broaden access by increasing their functions, but the 
creation of counseling and remedial programs indicated 
a recognition of the need for intervention to aid 
students in getting maximum benefit from the access 
that they had gained. In this type of intervention, 
selectivity began to fulfill important roles beyond 
that of blocking admission to the institution. 

By the 1960s the oonprehensive ocxnraunity college 
was promoted by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges as the most effective means for meeting 
twentieth century needs (Brick, 1964). Its contribu- 
tion to society's needs and to individual needs have 
been far-reaching, "making access easier for people who 
in an earlier era would not have considered going to 
college: minority-group and low-ability students, 
students from low-inocxne families, and older studentr 
who for whatever reasons had missed their chance o 
attend college previously" (Cohen, 1985, p. 152). As 
the ccnimunity college evolved, access assumed dominance 
over selectivity, a position which is currently being 
challenged throu^ such barriers as elevated admissions 
criteria and increased costs. 



Enrollments 

There were almost as many students enrolled 
(50,138) in the Dallas County Community College 
District in Texas during Fall 1983 (American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges, 1984) as were 
attending all of the colleges and universities in the 
United States as undergraduates (52,000) in 1870 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teadhing, 
1975). Between 1870 and 1970 college and university 



enrollments grew more rapidly than the populatiai did 
in every decade except for the period from 1880 to 1890 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1975). For that hundred year span, "the percent growth 
in enrollments outstripped the percent of pcpulaticxi 
growth by 34 times" (p. 24). Enrollments have faltered 
for short periods of time, but on the whole they have 
been characterized by phenomenal expansioi* 

By 1982 two-year college students numbered 
4,964,379, an all-time high, constituting almost 40 
percent of total higher education enrollments. The 
number of two-year college students dropped slightly in 
1983. About 12.2 million students were enrolled in 
American colleges and universities in 1984, and about 
37 percent of them were attending community, technical, 
and junior colleges (American Association of Commonity 
and Junior Colleges, 1984; "College and University 
Enrollments", 1985; "Fall 1983 Enrollment," 1985; "Fall 
1984 Enrollment," 1986; Grant & Snyder, 1983-84). 

Since 1974 there have also been substantial 
numbers of persons involved in non-credit offerings. 
Figures vary from about 2.9 million in 1975-76 to a 
high of almost 4.4 million students in 1981-82. In 
1982-83 the numbers dropped to about iS million 
(American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
1984). 

Accessibility has indeed made a dramatic 
difference in the percentage of citizens who go to 
college; furthermore, it has changed our definiticxi of 
what it means to be of "college age." By removing 
barriers, promoting openness, establishing more insti- 
tutions, expanding offerings, providing support 
services, and permeating canpuses with oonoem for the 
student, the two-year college has been exemplary in 
expanding opportunity for study beyond the high scihool. 
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In 4ifUr«nt ways Cor various ttudtnu and at 
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•paoifioally* our attantion will ba focuaad upon 
aooaaa. aaiactivity, aaaaaaaant and avaluation, 
pjixaae atMdarda* aanallanoa* and atudmt potantial 
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n irr thia ooa act ia fundaMntal to a fullar 

raalisation of tha tarn. Mabatar'a Third Maw 
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llbariy, oTabiiiiy to antar." Tha paraiaaion to 
attand oollaga ia at tha haart of tha opan-door 
phlloaociiy. Brick U964) quotaa oartain auata for 
jiiiior ooliagM which mem adqptad at the 1961 aaating 
of what waa than tha Aaarioan Aaaociation of Junior 
Ooiiagaa. Aaoog thaaa taoata waa tha atataMnt that 
oollagta ^BMt hold opan tha doaing door of 
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opportunity for college education*' (p. 69). But 
permission is an enpty provision unless the student has 
the ability to enter; thus the elimination of barriers 
has been of primary ccnoem. nwmton (1972) speaks of 
these as '^barriers based on class, poverty, race, or 
cultural deprivation" (p. 33). In addition, the Truman 
Cconission (cited in Levine, 1978) lists the barrier of 
religion. The American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (1985) states as its primary goal the 
intent to "reaffirm and promote the ccncept of access 
as fundamantal to the mission of oocinunity, tedinioal, 
and junior colleges" (p. 48). A central cause of this 
high priority rating is oonoem over two barriers which 
are developing and which present a threat to the 
openness of hl^ier education. Ihe first issue is that 
of a decline in federal and state financial assistance 
for students. Second, there is an emerging barrier 
related to the use of tests as the "sole criteria for 
admission, placement, degree ooiopletion, and entry into 
upper-division programs" (p. 48). 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (1975) describes universal access "as a 
condition where (1) all college-age persons are 
financially able to attend college if they otherwise 
wish to do so and (2) there are places for them" (p. 
118). A sli^tly more conservative, thou^ sv^aportive 
stance, is seen in the 1973 report of the National 
Conmission on the Financing of Postseoondary Education, 
referring to each individual's ability "to enroll in 
some form of postseoondary education appropriate to 
that person's needs, capabilities, and motivation" 
(cited in Hyde, 1982, p. 1). 

Access is a more comprehensive issue than 
admissioi. Another portion of Webster's definition 
cited above refers to "the ability to participate in, 
work in, or gain insight into." The ability to 
participate in a college is influenced by qualities 
possessed by the learner and by qualities of the 
institution. Concerning the latter, the Truman 
Conmissicm report (cited in Levine, 1978) also lists 
the barrier of a restricted curriculum. Hyde (1982) 
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amplifies this further in referring to informational 
and geographical obstacles. He also alludes to the 
need for an institutionally supportive climate. The 
magnitude of access is governed by the college's 
mission, geography, delivery systems, curricula, 
student services, faculty, and ooets. These dimensions 
of involvement with the student suggest that access is 
all of the policies, procedures, programs, and 
practices of an institution i*iich promote admission and 
continued progress toward the student's objectives. 

Initially, access has to do with the student's 
freedom to try college-level worK. Access, therefore, 
is a condition in vAiich almost any person may dioose to 
enter an institution. Its importance is based on the 
premise that in a democratic society the opportunity to 
pursue higher learning is a right rather than a 
privilege. This means that to the extent possible an 
individual is allowed into a college with a clean 
slate, as it were, with the chance to prove his or her 
ability to benefit from the experience, free from 
arbitrary and inappropriate hurdles, in?>ediments, or 
restrictions. Cohen and Brawer (1982a) pose the 
question, "access to what?'* (p. 23). Because the 
several curricular tracks do not purport to take the 
student to the same destination, the price of the 
ticket varies. Due to the different purposes of the 
program options — developmental or remedial, transfer, 
one-year occupation, two-year technical, general 
education, and personal enrichment— access is nulti- 
dimensional. To the critic, the oonmunity college is 
trying to be all things to all people and ends up not 
doing a good job at anything. To the college educator 
with a missionary zeal, the two-year college provides a 
wide array of options, taking the learners as they are 
aiKi lifting them to new heights. 

The very name oommanity college implies accessibi- 
lity. While the size of the service area varies from 
one college to another, there is a strong identity with 
the community %Aiether in the form of a city or a malti- 
county area. No accurate figures exist to reveal how 
many people would have remained unserved by other types 



of institutions if local community colleges were not 
available. It is safe to say that the numbeis would be 
staggering. It is not 3ust the availability of a 
college vAiich is inportant. The collective attitude of 
the institution toward the learner is vital, and the 
ccniminity college has the reputation for being a place 
Where the student is respected, helped, and developed. 
In sudi a place access is more than a single act at the 
front door. It is a systemic quality rather than an 
appendage. Access in the community college reveals 
itself as a pervasive spirit in virtually every 
dimension of the institution. 

With the freedom to enter comes the student's 
responsibility to adequately perform. Attaining 
admission is the initial st^, followed by a continuous 
series of checkpoints at which the student must earn 
continuing access. These checkpoints mark those 
occasions in v^idi selectivity interacts with access. 



Selectivity 

Any act of denying or restricting entry or of 
limiting, redirecting, or discontinuing access is 
selectivity. When applied for the right reasons, 
selectivity is an appropriate counterbalance to access. 
In our efforts to promote the openness of community 
colleges, access to some became syncx^mous with a free 
ride. Fear of litigation and an obsession with 
headcounts have caused some administrators to lend 
credence to this misconception. Addressing this 
problem, Pamell (1984) says, '*rhe open-door label has 
never meant that high scihool students can do anything 
they choose and still succeed in community college 
programs" (p. 47). 

Selectivity must occur if an institution is to be 
accountable and perform responsibly, but it is crucial 
that selectivity be applied without bias. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1980) 
states, "The public has a clear interest in access to 
higher education. . . . Society also has a special 
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interest in assurirg that selective places be filled on 
the basis of fair and reasonable institutional policies 
and procedures and that no one is subject to discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, sex, religion, or ethnic 
origin" (p. 115). In legal matters this principle is 
discussed in terms of actions being free of arbitrary 
and capricious decisions and behavior. 

For an institution to be selective and at the same 
time fair there needs to be a carefully thought out 
rationale for its screening and sorting measures. In 
the spirit of the ooramunity college, selectivity should 
be viewed as more than something done to students; it 
should be something done with them £uid for them as 
well. Four reasons can be identified for exercising 
selectivity in the two-year college: (1) to increase 
the student's chances of later academic, enployment, 
and/or social success, (2) to uphold the qualitative 
standards of the institution, (3) to protect the rights 
and safety of other meniDers of the college environment, 
and (4) to use the institution's resources to s^ve as 
many as possible in a prudent manner while achieving 
maxinum results. 

The stringency of selectivity, of course, depends 
upcxi the criteria and standards applied to each 
situation, and it is further determined by those 
interpreting policies and doing the selecting. The act 
may range from non-directive counseling to mandating 
action. Our discussions will be largely restricted to 
those matters in which the institution dictates the 
consequences, thereby exercising selectivity. In our 
definition we referred to derying and restricting entry 
as two forms of selectivity, and in a coonunity college 
such actions may seem out of place. Depending on the 
institution, however, a good deal of sf^lectivity may 
have taken place before the student fills out an 
application. Colleges which are at too great a 
distance from the student, which have limited or 
inflexible sdiedules, which fail to provide a full 
complement of curricula and support services, which 
have faculty vftio are not dedicated to helping students 
of all ability levels, and *Aiich have prciiibitive fees. 



are practicing selectivity in its most undemocratic 
forms. Colleges can set reasonable standards of 
admission and still provide access to a wide segment of 
the community. The institution may determine that in 
order benefit from college-level work the aqpplicant 
should meet such prerequisites as being at least of a 
particular age, holding a high school diploma or its 
equivalency, attaining sane minimum score on an entry 
examination indicative of basic literacy, and providing 
evidence of the potential to benefit from instruction 
as a student in higher education* 

Beyond general admission, selectivity may be found 
in the form of entry-level assessment and subsequent 
placement in developmental or remedial courses to 
protect the student from almost certain failure in the 
regular college curriculump Nb one advocates that the 
two^ear college should be an open pharmacy vfliere the 
students fill their own prescriptions without 
professional intervention. And yet, some colleges 
choose to operate almost that way. For exanple, the 
older student, viho has been out of scihool for several 
years, is often in a hurry to make up for lost time. 
To be held back by being required to take courses in 
reading, writing, or mathematics meets with strong 
resistance from many. When institutional records are 
accurate enough, however, to show that in similar cases 
academic achievement has been upgraded through 
developmental courses, the student's inpatience should 
yield to the institution's experience. 

Colleges may have few preconditions for 
institutional admission but may apply higher standards 
for certain major fields or programs, thus practicing 
selectivity. Cohen and Brawer (1982a) advocate this 
a^roacii, suggesting that "using the program itself to 
screen out the unworthy should be discounted • • • 
because one cannot at the same time teach and judge" 
(p. 244). Secondly, they point out that it is more 
humane to withhold admission to programs than to allow 
students in, fully expecting large numbers not to 
complete the course of study. In those institutions 
with comprehensive curricular offerings the sting of 
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the denial of entry into particular fields may be 
alleviated by counseling students into another field in 
which success is more likely. By providing lateral 
mobility to other options, continuing access can be 
provided concurrently with screening. 

Degree requirements are forms of selectivity above 
and beyond performance expectations associated with 
them. Most institutions have a prescribed configura- 
tion for the associate degree. Although the student 
may meet or exceed the total number of semester hours 
expected, the degree will not be granted unless the 
required pattern of courses has been taken. This 
limiting of student dioice is selectivity. 

A nuniaer of other institutional policies involve 
the possibility of the student's access being limited, 
redirected, or discontinued. Several are dealt with in 
Chapter III, so we will simply list them. Let us 
consider the implications for selectivity in the 
following: 

1. Grading policies. 

2. Attendance policies and related course drop 
and withdrawsd requirements. 

3. Prerequisites for individual courses or 
programs. 

4. Performance standards and specific required 
competencies as measured by formative and 
summative evciluations. 

5. Restrict icxis on the nunber of tiroes a student 
may take a course. 

6. Time limits for oonpleting required work in a 
class. 

7. Time limits for completing degree require- 
ments. 
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8. Limits on the number of transfer credits 
accepted • 

9. Requirements for grade point average. 

10. Sdiedule ciiange policies. 

11. Refund policies. 

12. Provisions, standards, and limits on credit 
by examination. 

13. Disciplinary measures including probation and 
supervision. 

14. Limits on oourse loads. 

Selectivity need not be a bad word. The 
determinant of its badness or goodness is whether the 
institution has taken every reasonable action to 
contribute to the person's persistence before altering 
or severing its relationship with the student. Thus, 
access euid selectivity operate together, maintaining 
openness within a setting of high expectations. Part 
of this balance is achieved throu^ student assessment 
and evaluation. 



Assessment and Evaluation 

Implicit in the act of admission is the role of 
the college in helping the student to succeed. In 
order to adequately perform that function, the 
institution needs to answer several questions. Among 
them are the following: 

1. What is the student's academic and psycholo- 
gical readiness for the overall college 
experience as well as for specific courses 
and programs? 

2. What are the student's personal and career 
goals? 




How will it be known that competencies have 
been achieved? 



The wider the door to admission, the greater the 
need for diagnosis. Proper placement minimizes the 
risk of failure and the resultant humEui misery (Roueche 
& Archer, 1979). Entry-level assessment is crucial to 
proper placement. 

Seme precautions should be taken in carrying out 
assessment. Care must be exercised in the selection of 
both procedures and instruments to assure that they 
really gauge v^t they are intended to measure. In too 
many instances a mismatch occurs, somewhat analogous to 
taking an individual's temperature with a yardstick. 
Second, in light of the multiple functions of the 
cx«imunity college, additional specialized assessments 
may be needed for certain areas of study beyond the 
connnan core of instruments administered to all entering 
students. Although Roueche and Archer (1979) reyi«v a 
number of published instruments, they point put that 
locally designed tests are preferred by a ma-prity of 
oconminity oollisges with assessment centers. Further, 
they rcouwmend the use of locally prepared instruments 
because of their adaptability to the needs and 
capabilities of the institution. Third, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the field of tests and 
measurements is still an inprecise science. There is 
no accurate predictor for the effects of motivation on 
student potential, nor is there a way to foresee the 
mysterious chemistry which takes place when a faculty 
member somehow induces a level of accooplishment not 
observed in a student's previous work. Yet, thousands 
of transcripts point to a time of awakening experienced 
by students after which they have performed extremely 
well in spite of all indications to the contrary. 
Consequently, those who give tests and interpret their 
results should avoid the temptation to become smug 
about their sufficiency? they should also use as wide 
an array of performance predictors as possible. As 
previously mentioned, the American Association of 
Connrajnity and Junior College (1985) warns against the 
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overuse of tests as the sole criteria for placement and 
other purposes. 

In inplementing assessment programs consideration 
must be given to the student for whom test anxiety 
interferes with the ability to perform well on formally 
administered instruments. It should also be remeidDered 
that for maiiy learners, particularly older students, 
high school grades and traditional tests are often poor 
predictors of college grades. Students in the 
traditional college age group are apt to be more test- 
wise than older learners, and norms for standardized 
tests are more likely to be determined using traditio- 
nal students. 

Many community colleges seem to be inhibited in 
developing full-scale assessment programs due to costs 
and/or philosoijhy. To be sure, instruments are costly 
in terms of materials and personnel. If the improve- 
ment of human resources produced by success through 
proper placement is not sufficient to justify the 
costs, then the extension of the person*s association 
with the college should be. Potential revenue produced 
for the institution by students will be lost if they 
enroll and are immediately cycled out due to failure. 
Of course, assessment and placement do not automatic- 
ally ensure success, but together they can improve the 
odds. As a matter of philosophy some colleges appear 
to take the position that mandatoiry assessment is 
undemocratic and therefore contradictory to the open- 
door approach to admissions. Rounds and Anderson 
(1984) attribute some of the institutional aversion to 
mandatory assessment to the influences of the civil 
rights movement and student activism of the 1960*s. 
Both reinforced the concept of the student *s right to 
fail, advocating few prerequisites or restrictions on 
registering for most courses. 

Hie evidence is clear that students generally do 
not have the neoesseury information or attitude to make 
choices entirely on their own. On the other hand, "an 
increasing nuober of studies show significant gains in 
retention and GPA data for those students who were 




tested and placed in courses meeting their skills 
needs" (Rounds and Anderson, p. 11). Still other 
community colleges have assessment programs but make 
placement voluntary* leaving the choice for probable 
failure up to the student whose assessment results 
indicate the need for remediation. Some colleges 
assess only those entering students whose previous 
academic records indicate likely problem areas. But as 
O'Keefe (1984) suggests, "By itself a high school 
diploma is little guarantee of mastery of any specific 
body of knowledge" (p. 62). He points out that high 
school grades are accurate predictors for about one 
student in four. Using the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
score along with high school records increases the 
accuracy of prediction to one in three. 

If used properly, assessment improves the possibi- 
lities for continuing access; therefore, it is 
egalitarian in its orientation despite arguments to the 
contrary. Evaluation, by comparison, is meritocratic. 
As we are using the term, the purposes of assessment 
are diagnosis and prescripticxi. Evaluation's purpose 
is to measure the extent to which prescribed 
competencies have been mastered. The truth of the 
matter is that many instructors do not test what they 
have taught. Given two or more faculty meinbers who 
teach the same course, the cihances are great that their 
tests will be highly dissimilar. Other problems with 
evaluation include the following: 

1. Ffeuraalty tend to evaluate too infrequently. 

2. Faculty often use a limited range of 
evaluation instruments, leaning toward the 
same type of examination throughout the 
course. 

3. Ttoo few faculty require students to write as 
part of the evaluative process. 

4. Specific, measurable competencies are too 
seldom found. As a result, there is often an 
unreliable re .ationship between student 
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grades and student learning. 



Ccarawnity cx5l leges irust aspire to excellence. In 
order to validate the level of excellence attained ty 
individual students, evaluation processes and 
instruments must be tightly coordinated with 
expectations for each course and program of study. 
Cries of invasion of academic freedom should be 
overridden, and faculty should be required to 
cooperatively develop banks of valid and reliable test 
items for courses taught by more than one instructor. 
Colleges should halt the use of evaluations as 
arbitraur/ means of creating grading curves. 

It is true that the field of tests and 
measurements is an inexact science, but we know more 
than we are utilizing. Community colleges owe it to 
their students to assess their academic and 
psyciiological status upon entry, place them in courses 
for which they are prepared, and evaluate them 
frequently, thoroughly, and fairly in a variety of ways 
consistent with stated, measurable e3?)ectations. 



Having gained access to college via the open door, 
students' goals and aspirations lead in many 
directions. To determine who among them has succeeded 
and who has failed is a complex issue. Success may be 
viewed quite differently by the student, the 
institution, and society. Even the most obvious 
indicator of success — academic achievement — may produce 
contrasting opinions. Students who are progressing 
academically but who are attending college to satisfy 
someone else's wishes may not be succeeding in their 
own estimation* At the other end of the spectrum, all 
who show up among the dropout figures or among the 
names of students not graduating are not to be 
summarily classified as failures. A Southern Regional 
Education Board (1977) report on student mobility 
states, "If a student identifies his goal, vftiich may be 
acquiring a degree or certificate, the community 
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college has provided the service and the programs 
necessary to meet the student's goals" (p. 15). It is 
even possible that some students succeed, at least to 
some extent, without knowing it? that is, they benefit 
from their collegiate experience but their low self- 
ocncept prevents their recognizing the benefits gained. 
This is not to suggest that oommunity colleges eOiould 
cease to be concerned about high attrition rates euid 
just ex, lain all of the pushouts, dropouts, and 
stopouts as successes in disguise. To the contrary, 
ocxnmunity colleges need better record keeping and more 
thorough student follow-ip systems in order to properly 
identify and respond to student failure and success. 

Webster's definition of success is "the degree or 
measure of attaining the desired end." For students, 
that means achieving their bbjective(s). For the two- 
year college, success usually means that transfer 
students have a smooth transition to the senior 
institution, that general education students 
demonstrate at least minimum mastery of the required 
content of the courses they l:ake, and that community 
services students gain specified skills and knowledge. 
When one of these four situations coincides with the 
students' objectives, this is perhaps success at its 
best. But vAiat about students with other aims in mind? 
Community colleges sinqply must do a better job in 
ascertaining students' objectives and, as long as these 
fall within the mission and available resources of the 
institution, contribute to their attainment. After 
validating goal attainment through appropriate 
evaluation, the institution can for the first time 
point with accuracy to the success of those to whom it 
has granted access. 

In discussing cissessment, reference wbs made to an 
inplied college responsibility to help students succeed 
after having admitted them. That is not to suggest, 
however, that the institution must guareuitee success. 
The proper role of the institution in relation to 
students' aciiieveroent is to assure the availability of 
expertise, effort, concern, £uid every reasonable 
resource to promote their successful navigation of the 
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system. Depending on the perspective of the cbserver 
or evaluator, success will be indicated in Lhe form of 
intellectual, social, psychological, emotional, and 
eooncxnic gains. From the institutional point of view 
the degree of success is most frequently measured in 
terms of the extent to which the student has met the 
standards associated with the course that the student 
has elected to navigate. 



Standards 

According to Webster, a standard is a criterion 
"set up . . . for the measure of quantity, weight, 
extent, value, or quality." Today's oommanity college 
finds itself caught on the horns of an old dilemma, the 
points of vAiich have been recently resharpened. On the 
one hand, community colleges have no choice but to 
respond positively to the movement toward greater 
levels of excellence in higher education. Having 
labored from its inception to refute the label of 
inferiority, the community college must produce new 
evidence of excellence or lose nuch of the credibility 
it has gained. On the other hand, the two-year 
colleges have staunchly defended the principle of open 
access. As a result, the stage is set for one of the 
most intense self -examinations ever faced by the 
corainunity college. 

While there have been other educational reform 
efforts, none has more threatened or challenged the 
belief shared by community college educators that 
equity and excellence can coexist than the present 
focus en quality. In defense of open access, Thompson 
(1985) holds that standards of achievement nust be set 
by the open-door institution, "... but it must not 
use low indicators of success as an excuse for exclu- 
ding nontraditional and disadvantaged students" (p. 
13). Among the numerous reports on educational reform^ 
Cross (1984) observes that most advise colleges to 
raise admissions standards. She says, "Community 
colleges are frequently considered lower in quality 
than research universities, not on the basis of 
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oomcing th« 'value added* to thaic gcaduataa but on 
tiwtaMia of ooHParing tha aalaotivity thay amroiaa in 
admitting thalr atudanta" (p. 170). Additionally, 
Gkoaa Bointa out that tha rafoca aovaamt In aduaatlon 
alBoat toUlly iyiocaa ona of tha aaln cluaa to oocpo- 
rata awjallanoa ldantl£lad by Patara and Wataraan 
(1962)1 astraordlnary a££ort on tha part o£ ordinary 
paopUi X£ tha ocmlty oollaga la to ranln trua to 
iU alaaion. It Mat aat atandtatfds regarding tha annar 
in Mhlflh atutaita ara to parfoca **aia In tha inatltu- 
tion and not In taraa o£ axcallanca thay attained 
baflora aatrlculatlon. "Tha hard part," aaya Croaa 
(1964), "U not idmtlfying idmara but nklng wlmiara 
out of ordinary paopla" (p. 170). 

OoMinlty oollagaa oould lower thalr attrition 
ntaa by ateitting only aaoallvit echolara. Likawlaa, 
hoapltala oould lower their Bortallty ratea by 
aftdttiag only patlMiU with low-riak hnlth pcoblaaa. 
AttrltSi ia a aarioua pcoblan, but oollagaa axiat to 
help atudanta, not to oo^plle lapreaalva atatlatlca. 
It U a aid iroiv that attrition will pcCbably incraaaa 
at two-year oollagaa that revlae their atandarda to 
laaaomhlj practloal levela. Richardaon (1963) notea 
that oollagaa have often ahlfted their eaphaala Whan 
faoad with large nuabera of underpreparad atudanta, 
■odiCyiag dbjaotivaa ao that all wav auooaad. Wittout 
aubatanoe, auooaaa la Baanlnglaaa. Thua, Richardaon 
oonoludM* "Bow m ))»ve to fail or even be aitcludad 
If higher education la to raaaln an avenue for •oclal 
idbiUty for tha aoadMloally m d at pcaparad* (p. 50). 



The taak then la for ooawmlty oollagaa to aat 
w stnducdi geared to thoee capable of learning 
at tha oollage level i oollegea ahould alao aat 
oooBlation atandarda that clearly dawnatrate that 
^ ^«— • iaamlng hia takon place. Moving tha atudmt 
frStha f Irat point to tha eecond la »*iat the job la 
all about. Croaa (1961) oontenda that tha purpoee of 
tocmmB "Maa not aaraly to perait atudanta to enter 
oollegea but to anitole thea to learn" (pp^ 5-6). 
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Higher education should provide students with a 
sharper view of reality. In setting standards we must 
be careful that the curriculum does not become a maze 
of arbitrary and disparate hurdles. Neither should the 
curriculum be so designed that those who conqplete it 
are less in touch with reality than When they began. 
Standards ought to be incremental rather than 
detrimmtal. 

In reviewing catalogs it will be seen that the 
standards for admission to certain programs are often 
different than the standards for gerteral admission to 
the institution itself. Likewise, it seems logical 
that in keeping with the diverse functions of the 
coamunity college that formative and summative 
standards should vary according to the purposes of a 
course or programt Ihat standards are different may or 
may not mean that they are higher or lower. It would 
be far easier for the institution to have a fixed set 
of expectations for all students, but it is more 
iiqportant for standards to be meaningful and equitable 
than it is for them to be unrelated but equal. With a 
plurality of standards for different functions, 
however, the institution must prevent these from 
eroding one another. For example, while the 
expectations for a remedial mathematics course will 
appropriately be less than the esqpectations for college 
algebra course, remedial students entering college 
algebra should have been brought to the appropriate 
level. Likewise, it is a contradiction in terms fc^ a 
college to count precollege courses as part of a 
diplcoa or degree. 

Community colleges, therefore, must maintain a 
perpetual inventory of their expectations for students. 
Standards should be allowed to exist only when they 
have a proven relationship to (1) vAiat the student most 
be or do in order to continue to succeed within the 
institution, and/or (2) vdiat the studait must be or do 
upcm departing the institution to pursue subsequent 
objectives. 
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Excsellenoe 



"Opportunity with Excellence" is the motto of the 
American Association of Ccjoinunity and Junior Colleges 
(1985), "indicating a commitment to maximum 
accessibility for students and to educational 
excellence" (p. 48). The AACJC proposes several 
measures of excellence including (1) the "value added 
approach as indicated in the progress made by the 
student While attending college; (2) the extent to 
Which students achieve their goals; (3) the extent to 
Which colleges interact with and meet the needs of 
their connunities; (4) the extent to whidi each college 
achieves its stated missions and goals; (5) the 
services provided by a college to ensure student 
success; and (6) the consistency of high quality in all 
college programs. Items one and two relate to 
indicators pertaining to the student; items three 
through six relate to the institution. This list 
inplies that excellence is the high mark of achievement 
and that it must ultimately be measurable in student 
performance arxi beiiavior. Excellence nust likewise be 
measurable in the institution's purposes, policies, 
processes (methods), curriculum content, standards, 
evaluation tecimiques, and si^jport services. 

Parnell (1985) contends that "Excellence in 
education cannot be caught. It can only be cultivated, 
challenged, and celebrated" (p. 171). In Tl^ Neglected 
Majority he focuses upon the 75 percent oF our high- 
school graduates Who do not complete a baccalaureate 
degree, proposing a two-plus-two, tech-prep associate 
degree. He concludes that what matters most in the 
cultivation of excellence "is hew faithfully schools 
and colleges are seeking the best in all of their 
students rather than in just some of them" (p. 172). 
Thus, excellence should be fostered not for the sake of 
institutional reputation but for the sake of the 
stewardship with which individuals and society entrust 
community colleges. College excellence should be 
recognized in terms of the degree to whidi students are 
transformed into more productive and more self- 
actualized human beings, scholars, and workers. 
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Bxoellenoe Versus Diffioulty 

One of the greatest llmlters to excellence is the 
mistake made by many academicians who think that 
excellence is synonymcxis with difficulty. They judge 
the quality of their efforts in terms of the length of 
their assignments and the number of students who drop 
courses or fail. There is. no question about the need 
for serious work in the attainment of excellence; 
however, in the hands of a master teacher, a capable 
learner can progress through levels of mastery to 
ur^recedented achievement with a mininum of pain. By 
the same token, difficulty in and of itself is not 
necessarily tied to excellence. If difficulty is a 
result of poor teaching, disjointed course sequencing, 
inadequate facilities, or testing that is not matched 
to instructional objectives, then excellence will be 
achie^d in spite of, rather than because of, the 
"hardnebs" of a course. 

If we are not careful, we educators will sfpend the 
next several years battling over excellence without 
having determined what it is. Thompson (1985) 
recommends that the term must be defined first as an 
abstract notion. After that it should then be 
expressed in specific terms relative to community 
values, institutional constraints, resources, and 
commitments to standards of excellence. Institutional 
rhetoric will not of itself produce excellence. 'The 
support, participation, and involvement of the 
trustees, administration, staff and students," says 
Thonpecn, "are necessary to adhieve quality" (p. 12). 



Student Potential and Self-Gonoept 

In broadening access to higher education, 
community colleges have been confronted not only with 
large nuniDers of academically underprepared students 
but with the reality that many learners arrive with 
poor self -concepts. The educational system works 
jointly with their experiences in the home and in the 
ooniraunity to reinforce their feelings of unworthiness. 
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Along with the remediation of students' academic 
deficiencies, educators must realize that "a prior need 
of these students is a rebirth of self-concept, a 
renaissance of individuality" (Thornton, 1972, p. 38). 
The seriousness of the problem reveals itself m the 
fact that two-year college freshmen rate themselves as 
less self-confident than their counterparts at four- 
year colleges and universities in the areas of academic 
ability, drive to achieve, leadership ability, mathema- 
tical ability, intellectual self-confidence, and 
writing ability (Cross, 1968). 

Reporting on the results of a study of selected 
community college and technical institute students. 
Griffin (1980) observes that low achievers feel that 
they are not as smart as their peers and that they are 
less able to succeed than their peers. He concludes, 
"These feelings oft«i become a sort of self-fulfilling 
prophecy" (p. 17). In her classic book Beyond the 
Door, Cross (1974) describes one of the characteristics 
3F"the weaker student as being "fear-threatened" while 
the strong student is "achievement-motivated." The 
slow learner responds to the threat of failure by not 
trying and by avoiding risks. These persons have a 
tendency toward passive approaches to life and its 
demands. 

Several inportant principles in relation to self- 
cxxicept and academic achievement have been demonstrated 
by successful developmental programs in community 
colleges. Instructional approaciies vAiich involve the 
learner rather than creating a spectator role have 
produced positive results. Learning which is 
oonpetency-based instead of timeHaased has proven to be 
decidedly superior. The division of course 
requirements into smaller digestible components, 
especially in relation to a systems approach to 
learning, has helped break old cycles. When 
achievement is real, and the student is rewarded, the 
self-concept tends to increase. A caring environment 
with high expectations creates an upward spiral in 
vAiich success enhances self-worth; this in turn helps 
move the student away from a "fear-threatened" orienta- 
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tion toward an "achievement-notivated" orientation. 

Cross (1974) notes the tendency of slow learners 
to hold unrealistic aspirations as a way of reacting to 
threats of failure. Thus, the institution faces the 
delicate task of helping students to develop healthy, 
realistic expectations. Presently, much enphasis is 
being placed vqpcn the iinportance of the relationship of 
expectations to achievement. Concerning this. The 
Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in American 
Higher Education (1984) states, ". . . student perfor- 
mance clearly rises to these expectations • • • • When 
educators expect too mudi . • • student learning and 
persistence suffer. When we e3q)ect too little, we will 
seldom be disappointed" (p* 20). 

The iirprovement of students' self-ocxicept mast be 
acoompanied by substantive academic progress. To make 
students feel better about themselves in the absence of 
achievement is to tear down vAiatever progress has been 
made, setting the student up for emother downward 
plunge. It should also be remembered that educators 
have a greater responsibility to students than to just 
make them feel better about themselves. Richardson 
(1983) contends that ocramunity colleges have reinter- 
preted the original definition of access, i.e., 
increasing the percentage of the pqpulation conpleting 
an appropriate educational sequence leading to advanced 
stuc^ or new enployment. Instead wsny colleges promote 
access in terms of how many people participate in some 
form of organized learning experience. Clearly, the 
enhancement of self-worth falls within the community 
college's role of developing the whole person. That 
end, however, becomes a means to emother end, that of 
preparing the individual to be a productive meniDer of 
society. 
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CHAPTER III 



IHDICATORS OF ACCESS AND SELECTIVITY 



Having discussed pertinent terms, we now examine 
indicators of access and selectivity including institu- 
tional statements of philosophy, mission, and 
objectives; geography and delivery systems; curricula; 
student services; faculty; and costs. Individually 
each of these indices can either enhance or impede 
accessibility. Eadi may be used by the institution as 
a device for selectivity. In combination, these 
components form a complex system of interactive 
influences upon the possibilities which higher 
education holds for its participants. Furthermore, all 
college components are affected by its students; so, 
this ciiapter concludes with a brief profile of todays 
ocnnnunity college learner. Because private two-year 
colleges exercise more selective admissions criteria 
while restricting their curricular offerings to an 
emphasis upon the transfer function, the discussions 
presented in the remainder of this monograph are more 
applicable to public cconnunity colleges. 



Institutional Statements of E»iilfleo|*y» Mission, 
and Gbjectives 

Coraraunity college catalogs contain descriptions of 
varying length and precision concerning institutional 
beliefs, purposes, and aims; however, there are 
frequently many similarities in the messages they 
contain. 



Open-Door Mmissions 

Though no effort was made to quantify the nuntoer 
of times any given point was made, twenty-five 
bulletins from selected large and small, rural and 
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urban two-year colleges throughout the United States 
were reviewed in an atteinpt to capture the prevailing 
tone. Reference was found to an open-door philosophy 
of admissions at an early point in most mission state- 
ments; however, the door is wider at sane colleges than 
at others. One community college may have a rather 
general statement approximating an invitation for 
everybody to come. The catalog for Joliet Junior 
College (Illinois) affirms an open-door admissions 
policy based on the belief "that all who can benefit 
from its services and programs should be free to do so" 
(1977, p. 2). Another institution may cite some 
preconditions, requiring that the student: (1) be at 
least 18 years of age, (2) be a hi^ school graduate or 
have a high school equivalency degree, (3) attain a 
certain minimum soore on a standardized admission test, 
or (4) show evidence of the ability to do college-level 
work. By enforcing these regulations in varying 
ocmbinations and with different degrees of stringency, 
the open-door policy can be a tool for exercising 
considerable selectivity. Public two^ear colleges 
tend to be less selective in admissions practices than 
private ones. One survey ("Undergraduate Admissiais," 
1981) showed that fewer than 10 percent of public two- 
year colleges require some specific level of academic 
achievement beyond high-school graduation. Among 
private two^ear colleges, 60 percent were found to be 
more selective than the open-door approach, while 
another five percent applied still stricter coirpetitive 
measures. 



Meeting Individual and Societal Needs 

In the democratic tradition, community/ junior 
colleges typically describe for themselves a dual role 
of meeting the educational needs of the individual and 
of society as a vAiole. Ihose needs are referred to in 
terms of skills necessary for informed, active citizen- 
ship. T!he meeting of personal and social needs is also 
looked i^xxi in light of broader institutional responsi- 
bilities for preparing students for a vocaticxi or for 
further study. Beyond these purposes, literature 



published by comprehensive two-year cx)lleges ordinarily 
expresses, in spirit or in words, a commitment to the 
development of the students as a whole person, often 
referring to the building of leadership ability and 
social skills. The iitportance of guidance and counse- 
ling is stressed amcxig the goals of numerous ccmmonity 
colleges. 

Various eqpproaciies are used by two-year colleges 
in referring to their philosophy concerning 
remediation. In some instances developmental programs 
are referred to in a general statement about helping 
students attain skills to live in a complex society. 
Other colleges, such as Florida Junior College at 
Jacksonville (1984-85), refer more specifically to 
"fostering the reliazation of human potential by 
providing . . . educational experiences leading to the 
acquisition of fxanctional literacy skills" as well as 
to providing "a developmental education program for 
college credit students who need further preparation 
for advance courses" (p. 10). 

Assisting individuals attain riciher, fuller lives 
through the worthy use of leisure time is a purpose 
sometimes articulated by community colleges, while 
others have more inclusive statements specifying the 
provision of personal growth experiences and the 
development of skills related to recreational, 
avocaticxial, and vocational pursuits. 

Numerous community colleges refer to their 
dedication to local civic and cultural enrichments, a 
stance which embraces much more than the traditional 
instructional and student services functions. It 
involves the canmunity in the life of the college and 
vice versa. Besides enriching the culture of the 
oonununity, educators have a fundamental respcxisibility 
to preserve the culture. Ccxomunity colleges articulate 
their role in different manners on this point, too. 
Perhaps thinking of culture in the global sense of "all 
of those things in man's environment which have been 
created by man," sane instituticms apparently feel that 
perpetuating the culture is the refifpcnsibility of the 
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general education and liberal arts segments of the 
curriculum, thus not requiring a separate commentary. 
Identification with the local cultural heritage as well 
as with the broader context of man's culture, however, 
is a trait which dramatizes the community college's 
unique position in higher education as a connecting 
link between the local community and the rest of the 
world. Two statements from the Fhilosoj*y section of 
the Northwest Community College Bulletin in Nome, 
Alaska (1982) illustrate this point. Among the listing 
of basic educational beliefs is the statement that, 
"Educational needs and goals are imbedded in family, 
village, and regional settings as well as national and 
international perspectives." At the same time, the 
bulletin points out that, "Native cultures must be 
maintained and strengthened" (p. 7). 

College bulletins often support the idea of 
lifelong learning, the provision of appropriate 
educational experiences for a wide rcinge of persons, 
■nie Richland College (Texas) bulletin (1984) notes that 
it is the Dallas Comraunity College District's primary 
goal "to help students of all ages achieve effective 
living and responsible citizenship" (p. 5). By way of 
contrast, the catalog for North Carolina's Cape Fear 
Technical Institute (1984) describes a oooqpreihensive 
program "to meet the needs of the adult population 
within the comraunity it serves" (p. 13). 



The College Atmosg^ere 

College publications and handbooks often point to 
the atnosphere within the institution as well as to the 
college's oonponents. One college notes the importance 
of an atmosphere in which "the student will find 
encouragement for serious study and investigation, 
culminating in more effective powers of understanding, 
reasoning, and articulation" (Southwest Mississippi 
Junior College, 1976-77, p. 11). Another articulates a 
responsibility to ensure that the environment is 
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"cxsnducive to the develqpment of programs vftiich respond 
to the needs of students in a changing society" (Los 
Angeles City College, 1976-77, p. A-2). And the unpub- 
lished staff handbook developed at Eastfield College 
(Texas) describes institutional atmosphere as one of 
acceptance of persons with widely diverse backgrounds 
and talents, as one in vAiich individuals may discover 
and improve their abilities, and as one in which 
persons are mutually supportive within a framework of 
high eaqpectations. These references to an institutio- 
nal climate characterized by caring and coicem suggest 
that access is not fully realized by the act of being 
admitted to a college. Access in the fullest sense 
means that students are accepted as they are and that 
they are assimilated into the life of the institution. 

Community college statements of philosophy and 
mission are often appropriately quite global, 
enocxnpassing multiple college functions in respect, to 
the development of analytical skills, healthy 
interpersonal relationships, and self-fulfillment. 
Some philosophies are expressed primarily in the 
cognitive domain, vAiile others address the affective 
and psychonotor domains, too. A common thread is found 
within all the various approaches; these statements 
say to people, '"You are important. We have provided a 
wide array of pathways to make higher education 
accessible to you." 



Geogr^iiy and Delivexy Systems 

Through geographic proximity and flexibility of 
scheduling, community colleges have extended access 
tremendously. TV)o-year colleges are now found in some 
form in each of the fifty states; although considerable 
distances between canpiues may exist in more sparsely 
populated areas, two-year colleges are located as micix 
as possible on the basis of convenience to the public. 
Hyde (1982) reports that in 1972, 73 percent of the 
population resided within 30 miles of a community 
college and that of those persons attending a oommunity 
college, 81 percent lived within 30 miles of one. 
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These nunbers are particularly significant in light of 
the fact that 95 percent of c»nimunity college students 
oommute* 

Caitpjses 

In metropolitan areas it is common to find a 
community college within a 10 to 20 minute drive of any 
part of the institution's service area. This is some- 
times made possible through the existence of multi- 
campus or multi-college community college districts. 
Experience at these districts shows that for a great 
many potential students the difference of a few miles 
can be a determining factor in deciding to attend 
college. This has been observed in the evolution of 
multi-college districts; even thou^ a new unit added 
to the college district may be situated quite near a 
previously operating campus, the new college often 
opens with minimal impact on enrollment at the older 
canpus. According to Hyde (1982), attencSanoe patterns 
reveal that em increase of five miles in the average 
distance to the nearest community college would lower 
enrollments by 16 percent. While problems inevitably 
arise with the provision of adequate libreury and other 
support services, many two-year colleges take 
additional steps to deliver instruction beyond the 
boundaries of the canpuses. 



Extension Centers 

Even, in -multi-campus districts instruction is 
often offered at satellite centers. Instructional 
offerings at these centers are typically high-demand 
courses vAiich require a mininum of equipment, because 
the facilities for such extension programs are often 
used for other functions during the day. Two-year 
colleges regularly borrow or rent facilities for 
evening or weekend classes from a variety of organiza- 
tions including public schools, parks and recreation 
departments, public libraries, churches, euid beuiks. 
Classes are sometimes taught in shopping centers as 




well as in an occasional warehouse. Ccmmunity colleges 
reach out to the people in numerous ways. 

Classes for the institutionalized. One special 
part of the salvage role of the community college is 
the teaching of credit and non-crecit classes at 
institutions in which persons are confined. These 
sites include prisons, jails, sanitariums, and 
hospitals, offerings range from one or two courses a 
semester to entire inHiouse associate degree programs. 
Either way, classes for institutionalized persons can 
be a valuable part of their rehabilitation and/or 
therapy. 

In-hor3e training for business and industry. 
Another torm of extension practiced by numerous 
community colleges is the provision of classes upon 
request at local businesses and industries. Ihese on- 
site extension classes are often taught during the 
regular work day with the enplcyer paying all or a part 
of the costs. For some these two provisions are the 
deciding factors in their ability to pursue college- 
level studies. 



Flexible Scheduling and Nontraditiaial Instructio ii 

In addition to the extension of access through 
their geographical coverage, oomraunity colleges offer 
further opportunities to many potential students 
through variations in the ways in which courses are 
scheduled and taught. To offer classes from perhaps 7 
a.m. to 11 p.m. is to make higher education available 
to students who must maintain a job and who might 
otherwise be excluded by traditional 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
offerings. A few community colleges have e3q)erimented 
with round-the-clock instruction to respond to the 
needs of shift workers. Weekend schedules open other 
possibilities, with classes on Friday evenings, 
SaturdaySf and, occasionally, on Sundays. 

To accomodate public employees v^o work rotating 
shifts, such as firemen and police officers, class 
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meeting times may be moved every three weeks or so in 
coordination with shift changes. Accelerated classes 
taught over a period of six or eight weeks may be 
feasible for some students when a semester- length 
course would not. Or, a class that meets only once a 
week for several hours may be the answer to other 
students' schedule problems. Another means of 
acoonodating students is the provision of traditional 
semester-length courses through multiple class 
sections. Depending on the size of the college, a 
student may be able to cdioose from as many as 50 
sections of certain basic courses in the areas of 
communications and social sciences. Finally, student 
access through scheduling can be effected by teaching 
courses out of sequence for the benefit of the learner 
whose college work is not synchronized with the 
rcademic year. For instance, scheduling introductory 
courses in the spring term instead of only in the fall 
opens nore options for students. This is of particualr 
assistance to part-time students and to new students 
who enter college at a time other than the fall 
semester* 

In addition, community colleges have been 
pacesetters in higher education through the 
implementation of innovative instructional strategies. 
Aside from their pedagogical advemtages, a number of 
nontraditional approaches to teaching provide an 
enormous amcxint of flexibility for the stiadent vAio has 
cA>ligations that prevent adherence to a fixed sciiedule. 
Among the more common innovative delivery modes are (1) 
self -paced, open laboratory courses, sometimes made 
even more flexible through open-entry, open-exit 
arrangements, and (2) courses via television, radio, 
and newspapers. 



Curricula 

As previously noted, comprehensive community 
colleges provide instruction in five categories: 
transfer, general educaticxi, develojHwental education, 
technical-occupational education, and community 
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MTvioM. In apit* of tht f«ct that oanunity/ junior 
ooll«9M mtm uaiwlly United to tMChing transfer 
oauxwm at tht fraahaan and acphonora lavala, institu- 
tions with suffioisnt snrollMnts oftsn provide a 
surprising array of courss offerings. References to 
the quantity of courses teught in different areas in 
the ensuing discussion are based upon casual 
inspections of several college bulletins, ihe nuilaers 
are for purposes of illustration and should not be 
interpreted as standards for curricular content. 

Credit courses taught in support of the transfer 
and general education functions aay total to 150 or 
■ore set rate entries. Developaental or reaedial 
courses an add up to a dosen or more courses 
supplenented by learning laboratories with scores of 
■ini-lsssons for prescriptive purposes. Depending on 
the local service area« o ns-y ear and tko-yaar technical 
vocational prograas will vary in nuaber fron one to 
perhaps 60, each of tAiich coaiprises a nuaber of 
individual courses Fbr eniple, a college with twmty 
technical prograas aay list aore than 150 separate 
course titles. In a aulti-oollega district, in Whicii 
studnts often attend classee on aore than one oaifMs, 
as aany as 1,300 credit courseo aay be taught. 
Obviously, all of these courses are not open to all 
studsnts, illustrating still another way in Which 
access and selectivity cperate jointly. 

Regiatration patterns, however, give cause for 
concern, as Cohen (1985) obeervest "By 1980, 90 
parent of the enrol lamt in coHoanity college liberal 
arte classes was in courses for which there was no 
prerequisite! one-third of the enrol lamt in mthana- 
tics classes was in courses in which the content was 
less than algatoa and three out of eight students 
tSking Bngliah were in raMdial sacticns'* (p. 156). Of 
the credit ooureee offered, a noter require successful 
ooapletion of prerequiaites. In an area such as 
college-level aatheaatics, each course in an entire 
segpience nay be a prerequisite to the next, thus 
preaantinj a foraddSble obstacle courae for the student 
to negotiate. The perforaance standards applied to 
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each course combine with the content to govern the 
•taepnesfl of the grade. Another related factor is the 
student* 8 choice of a major, with some programs of 
study having admissions requirements exceeding the 
general admissions criteria of the institution. 

The extent to vAiich selectivity occurs, therefore, 
is not fixed throughout the college. In the curricula, 
than, access is afforded through the splendid inventory 
of educational options provided in many institutions. 
Selectivity is realized through course or major prere- 
quisites, through performance e3q)ectations once entry 
has been gained, and througpi limitations in the breadth 
and depth of curricular offerings. Layers of sophisti- 
cation within the curriculum also broaden access vftiile 
at the same time «qpplying selectivity. As an exaiqple,' 
students enrolled in a transfer program may be required 
to take one or more general biology courses. Persons 
majoring in a science related major, on the other hand, 
would be esqpected to take more rigorous biology courses 
than those intended for the nonscience major. 
Teduiical-vocational students may opt for a one-^ear 
certificate program in a field for which there is also 
a two--year program. TVpioally the one-year occupatio- 
nal program concentrates upoi« more basic content euid 
focuses on the mauiual skills. The two-year program in 
the same vocational area usually builds on the one-^ear 
program, involving more oooplex technical, theoretical 
coqpetencies during the second year. Ihese illustra- 
tions point out that a community college curriculum 
balances access and selectivity throu^ depth as well 
as throu^ diversity in breadth. 

One of the continuing myths haunting community 
colleges is the widely held belief that a student does 
not have to be academically strong to major in a 
technical, or vocational field. It is assumed, 
therefore, that access for slower students is 
automatically provided through the vocational 
curriculum when they fail to meet the qualifications 
for regular academic work. As suggested above, certain 
one-year occiqpational programs may require a smaller 
degree of intellectual prowess, thus providing access 
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to sane who wcxild otherwise be excluded from college. 
The two-year technical programs, however, frequently 
involve conceptual and quantitative skills rivaling 
those necessary in pre-bacca laureate studies. Further- 
more, Cohen (1981) points out that a number of 
associate degree programs in the technologies and 
health-related fields. Which started out as so-called 
terminal programs, have recently been absorbed or 
converted into university-level programs. Hirough this 
type of metamorphosis, differences in academic 
standards that existed at one time have often been 
equalized. 

Access may also be affected by the packaging of 
the curriculum. For instance, dividing courses into 
one- and two-semester hour units may, especially for 
the part-time student, make classes accessible, vAiereas 
lumping requirements into large roegaocurses may exclude 
students with limited time for college work. 

The possibilities for noncredit instruction are 
limited only by community interest, morals, mores, 
legality, available space, and the imagination of 
program administrators. Few, if any, prerequisites are 
required for community services classes, providing 
virtually unlimited access to the growth o|3portunities 
available throu^pi this function. For some persons the 
noncredit route provides psychological access to the 
credit programs. That is, by having a rewarding 
experience in the nonthreatening environment of 
informal stu^, students may overcome the anxiety vAiidi 
previously prevented them from attenpting college-level 
work. 

Noncredit classes run the gamut from the basic to 
the exotic. In large urban community college districts 
title listings may exceed 1,000. The bulk of these 
classes are for adults, but many colleges offer commu- 
nity services classes for all ages, including diildren. 
Such endeavors, thou^ not always at the col lege- level, 
complement the other curricular offerings and indeed 
make the two-year college a community institution. 
That is especially true When the broader definition is 



applied, viewing the institution's curriculum as the 
"courses and planned experiences which a student has 
under the guidance of the . . • college" (Good, p. 
157). 



Student Servioes 



Today's communty college student lives in a far 
more complex world than did the student at Joliet 
Junior College in 1902. The problems, stresses, and 
choices confronting students are many. Because the 
contemporary two-year college serves students of 
virtually every demographic variable imaginable, the 
delights, difficulties and dilemmas faced by its 
students cumulatively represent the sum total of human 
experience. The community college cannot provide the 
solution to everyone's needs. The open-door 
philosophy* however, carries an inherent obligation for 
the institution to assume a share of the responsibility 
for providing help to those vAiom it has weloomed into 
its midst. Accordingly, the student personnel services 
of the college contribute singularly and in concert to 
assist the student in dealing with personal and 
educational problems. Of equal importance is the role 
student services play in promoting student development 
for life enrichment. In one sense, student personnel 
services help the student to capitalize on the 
opportunities afforded throu^^ access and to oope with 
the barriers encountered throucpi selectivity. 

Dassance (1984-85) suggests that student services 
programs should fulfill two broad purposes: "to 
furnish direct services to students and to promote 
students' development" (p. 27). Most of the 
responsibilities carried out by student services 
professionals are directed toward helping students 
succeed; therefore, at first glance it would appear 
that they are more allied with access rather than with 
selectivity. Without a doubt student personnel 
programs generally promote access; nevertheless, they 
carry out hi^ly important tasks vAiich are selective in 
nature. 




Fran the recruitment of prospective students until 
they are admitted, the majority of the contacts that 
new arrivals have with the ccramunity college are with 
individuals who work in student services. The 
student's first big step toward access to higher 
education, then, is guided by these key representatives 
of the institution's philosophy. Since the open-door 
policy may not be literally applied in all two-year 
colleges and since some programs of atud^ have higher 
admissions standards than the general entrance 
requirements of the college, members of the student 
personnel staff deal with access and selectivity 
concurrently. This is evident in entry-level 
assessment for course placement and in testing related 
to aptitude and career choices. The personalized, 
supportive treatment which students receive in the 
hands of the student perscamel professicxial helps them 
deal with the sometimes ui^leasant realities which such 
testing brings to light. Thus, by using objective data 
in a caring environment, the counselor can help the 
student accept the resulting selectivity with hope 
rather than defeat. The same can be said of the 
counselor's involvement with the stxadents' personal and 
emotional problems. 

Besides providing housing, medical, and financial 
assistance that helps students make the most of the 
access they have gained, student services personnel 
usually prepare grade reports; handle course drop, 
withdraw, and reinstatement requests; and take actiai 
related to student probation and/or suspension. In 
that these matters involve punitive measures to varying 
degrees, they reflect very real ways whereby a 
student's access to higher education may be limited or 
terminated after admission. The delicate interaction 
between access and selectivity is at work in the 
remedial function as well. Counselors and faculty 
attenpt to give students a realistic view both of their 
needs and of their capabilities. Confronting students 
with their own shortcomings means dealing with the hard 
fact that some programs ccuinot currently be made 
available to them (selectivity). Helping students to 
feel of value as persons while at the same time 
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building academic ability means that there will be 
goals for continued success (access). 

"me developmental aspect of student services then, 
entails much more than basic skills in reading, 
writing, and mathematics. Tliis aspect covers several 
broad areeis involving knowledge, values, and emotional 
well-being. Dassance (1984-85) summarizes those goals 
as: "teaching life skills necessary for functicxung in 
our society, helping students negotiate euid benefit 
from the developmental tasks all human beings face, and 
assisting students with the career development process" 
(p. 28). Rippey (1981) classifies developmental needs 
into three categories: (1) the development of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes; (2) the development 
of self-determination; and (3) the development of an 
ability to control one's environment (p. 16). He holds 
that three strategies for change are available to 
professionals in facilitating student development: 
instruction, consultation, and milieu management. 
Through collaboration with faculty members and 
administration, student services staff interact with 
the students in a wide range of enricihment activities, 
extending access not only to higher education but to 
life's opportunities as well. 



Faculty 

The qualities sought among faculty and the 
workloads of faculty are two indicators of the 
community college's student focus. Faculty traits and 
the ways instructors spend their time on the job 
demonstrate an enormous concentration of effort on the 
goal of continuing the access which students gain 
through admission. The interaction that students have 
with instructors becomes the catalyst to aid the 
learner in transforming access into growth. 



Eintesis 

At the heart of the recruitment and hiring process 
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for community college faculty is a search for competent 
professionals who are committed first and foremost to 
teaching. Cohen (1985) points out that faculty who 
teach transfer courses typically hold the master's 
degree, while instructors in technical-occupational 
programs, though holding less than a master's degree, 
commonly have a minimum number of years of full-time 
work experience in a trade or craft. Instructors who 
hold the dcx:rt:orate represent only about 15 percent of 
the total ooramunity college faculty. Administrators 
look for personal qualities and for a philosophy of 
education that are indicative of the instructor's 
ability to help students learn. On the inside of the 
open-door, faculty beocane the most vital connection in 
the access diain. 

Because of the strong enphcisis on instruction, it 
is widely held that the best, most humanized 
undergraduate instruction takes place in community 
colleges. While this is the case in many instances, 
findings of recent research point to serious 
instructional shortcomings. Chapter IV presents 
recommendations for rectifying problems which have 
eroded the ideal of teaching excellence. 

Assisting students to achieve success is the 
overriding responsibility of faculty in two-year 
collages. The word ' 'assisting" is used measuredly to 
enfiiasize that vAiile faculty have a critical contribu- 
ting role, the students share the responsibility for 
their own achievement. This caring, nurturing role of 
the community college instructor has drawn criticism 
from some v*io allege that students are overprotected. 
But looking at community college faculty only from the 
vievgpoint of their role in fostering student success is 
misleading, because instructors perform functions 
related to selectivity as well. After motivating, 
teaching, and advising, selectivity comes into play 
through evaluation and grading. Teaching involves 
accountability as well as encouragement; at community 
colleges, both dimensions are permeated with genuine 
concern for the student. 
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Faculty Load and Assignments 

Although instructor work loads vary a great deal 
among teaching fields and among two-year colleges, the 
underlying principle remains similar: the student is 
the center of attention. A 30-clock-hour week is 
common for community college teachers, though, many 
faculty, of course, exceed this in actual practice. 
The average instructor in transfer programs spends 15 
of those hours in class, about 10 office hours in prime 
time, and the remaining five hours in committee assign- 
ments, meetings, community service activities and the 
like. Thus, about 83 percent of the faculty member's 
time is allocated to direct ocxitact with students. The 
remaining duties pertaining to the other 17 percent 
often involve curriculum planning and instructional 
development. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching (1985a) reports that student-related 
activities involve 90 percent of faculty time, with 
about seven percent devoted to administrative tctsks and 
three percent to research. Fran either point of view, 
it can be readily seen that the great preponderance of 
the instructor's obligations are tied to the teaching- 
learning process, instructors in tedinical-occtpatio- 
nal programs often teach longer hours as a result of 
their involvement in clinics and laboratories (Ccjhen, 
1985). These persons may spend 83 percent of their 
time in direct contact with students. Part-time 
faculty obviously do not begin to approximate this kind 
of interaction. (Chapter IV contains further observa- 
tions on the impact of part-time instructors on 
instructional quality.) 

Community college faculty have little or no 
responsibility for research and publication, quite in 
contrast to their university counterparts. Further- 
more, the classes assigned to instructors in two-year 
colleges are, on the average, smaller than the freshmcin 
and sophomore classes taught by university faculty. 
The class size obviously permits more interaction 
between the student and the faculty meniber than is 
possible in the large group settings frequently found 
in other types of institutions. In universities the 
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teaching of freshmen and sqphonores is often relegated 
to new faculty, junior faculty, and graduate students. 
In the connnunity college students should encounter the 
best the institution has to offer throughout their 
educational escperience. 



GOBtS 

Public community colleges have been promoted as 
the most economical form of higher education. Uiough 
the Truman Commission, the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, and others have recommended free 
public education through the fourteenth grade, that 
ideal has had only limited application. The costs 
borne by the student, however, have been minimal. Even 
with rising costs, attending a community college is 
still a bargain in most states, Throuc^ grants, loans, 
scholarships, and worK-stud^ programs, costs borne by 
the student have been considerably offset in many 
instances. The various GI bills, social security 
benefits, federal and state student aid programs have 
favorably affected millions of community college 
students. As Hyde (1982) points out, "The federal 
government annually spends $5 billion and states spend 
another $1 billion in direct need-based financial 
assistauice for students to promote their educational 
opportunities" (p. 1). (The high priority which 
support for access through financial assistance has had 
at the federal level, especially since the 1970s, at 
this writing appears to be roach in jeoparc3^, however.) 

The College Board (1985) reports that tuition and 
fees for public two-year colleges during 1985-86 
averaged $659; at public four^ear institutions, the 
average was $1,242. The costs at public two-year 
colleges, therefore, are 53 percent of those at public 
four-year colleges and universities. When total costs 
of attending college are considered, the difference 
between attending a community college and a senior 
institution shrinks but is still a factor. Commuters 
at public two-year colleges in 1985-86 paid $3,627 in 
total costs. Their counterparts at public four-year 
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schools paid $4,240. The $613 lower cost at the 
ooramunity/ junior college represents a savings of over 
14 percent. Since more than 95 percent of all 
coonnLanity college students coiranute, this coat profile 
describes about 4.1 millioi students. Resident student 
costs at public community/ junior colleges are not 
presented in the College Board estimates for 1985-86. 
If we figure a seven percent increase over 1984-85 
costs, this would amount to $4,295. Costs for resident 
students at public four-year colleges were $5,394 or 
almost $1,1CX) more. Of course, college-related costs 
vary considerably among states; thus the amounts must 
not be taken as literally or universally applicable. 

The American Council of Education (cited in 
Wilson, 1986) reports that self-supporting community 
college students receiving financial aid incurred 
average total costs of $5,679 in 1983-84, i*iile self- 
siqpporting students at four-year colleges receiving aid 
paid costs averaging $6,099. For aid recipients living 
with their parents, costs were $3,347 for two-year 
college students and $4,235 for four-year students. 

Since three-fourths of all students anticipate 
financial aid in one form or another, Hyde (1982) 
suggests that the net price which students pay for 
college attendance sQiould be escamined. The net cost is 
the amount paid by the student exclusive of financial 
aid and parental assistance. Hyde's findings show that 
in 1978 both low- and high-income community college 
students paid about one-third of the total, while 
middle-income students paid a slightly higher share. 
Because financial aid hcis been more widely available to 
students at four-year colleges them to students at 
community colleges, the net cost for students receiving 
financial aid averaged $500 less at public four-year 
colleges than at two-year colleges. A study by the 
American Council of Education (cited in Wilson, 1986) 
points out that the adveuitages of lower tuition at 
community colleges are more than offset by additional 
costs lAiich the two-year college student most bear. 

Several other variables have to be considered. 
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With decreasing allocations for financial aid in higher 
education, students at community colleges will fair 
better in view of a probable shift in the net costs 
mentioned above. Secondly, the geography of the 
college comes into the picture. Except where students 
live near a public four-year college, the community 
college student's ability to live at home and keep a 
part-time job may offset higher amounts of financial 
aid available through the senior colleges. On the 
other hand, financial aid plans have tended to favor 
full-time enrollees, to the detriment of the many 
community college students who study on a part-time 
basis. 

The rate at which fees have recently increased is 
another factor to be considered. Between 1984-85 and 
1985-86, tuition and fees increased by seven percent 
at public two-year colleges and by nine percent at 
public four-year colleges and universities (College 
Board, 1985). Total costs for commuters at two-year 
public colleges rose by 5 percent, while at public 
four-year colleges they increased by 8 percent. Rising 
costs negatively inqpact access. I^e's analyses thus 
suggest that for every one percent increase in the cost 
of attendance an enrollment decline of 1.9 percent at 
two-year colleges may occur. For Icw-inoome students 
choosing whether or not to attend a community college, 
a one percent cost increase may produce a 2.3 percent 
enrollment decline. 

Data from the National Association of College and 
University Business Officers ("Finances of Community 
Colleges . . . ," 1982) reveal student contribution 
toward ccanmunity college costs. In 1980-81 the median 
institutional expenditure per full-time student 
equivalent (FTSE) was $2,739. The median charge for 
tuition and fees for credit instruction totaled $447, 
or 15.7 percent of the institution's eiqpense. Pamell 
(1985) gives figures from the National Center for 
Education Statistics for the same period. The mean 
expenditure per ETSE among public institutions was 
$3,061 in two-year colleges, $7,246 in four-year 
colleges, and $9,725 in universities. The mean for 
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tuition and fees at public institutions was $510 in 
two-year colleges, $1,020 in four-year colleges, and 
$1,270 in universities. Ihese conparisons reveal the 
concerted effort that states have made to keep the 
costs of attending community colleges as low as 
possible. 

Low costs alone do not create access for all 
students, but high costs are a barrier to college for 
many economically disadvantaged persons. Singularly 
and in combination, the indicators discussed in this 
chapter have opened the gateway to higher eduoaticxi for 
many. Coramunity colleges have made college-level stuc^ 
attainable for persons who would have otherwise been 
excluded, bearable for many who would have faced over- 
whelming odds, and gratifying in terms of growth and 
discovery for many vAvo would otherwise have found it a 
drudgery. 



Students 

When the community college was still in its 
adolescence and seeking identity, Ihomton (1972) was 
prcMtpted to observe, "Although the door was open, many 
of the guests did not come — they did not even know they 
were welcome" (p. 56). That situation has changed 
drastically as evidenced by the explosion of 
enrollments mentioned earlier in this monograph. As 
inpressive as the growth rates are, they do not provide 
a complete picture. For the enrol lees came one at a 
time — a hi^ scihool graduate, a high school dropout, a 
veteran, a mother v*iose children were grown, a black, a 
valedictorian from last year's class, a salutatorian 
from a class five years before, a retired person, a 
handicapped person, a Qiicano, a perscxi from the middle 
class, a 25 year-old married man with a family to 
support, a divorced mother, a full-time student, a 
person on welfare, a part-time student with a full-time 
job, an inteimttent student, a non-credit student, an 
institutionalized person, a low achiever, and other 
typical folk vitro came to learn. 
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The full inpact of the diversity of students drawn 
to the csoioinunity college because of its access can best 
be gained by working in registraticxi, teaching a class, 
or working in a counseling center. Since we cannot do 
those things in this medium, in this section we will 
review some prevalent characteristics of students, 
revealing at least in some measure how successful 
oommunity colleges have been in their attenpt to be our 
most democratic institutions. 

Academic Abilities. Some contend that the two- 
year colTege'haF^come America's garbage dung^ The 
inplication is that only the less-able attend oomraunity 
colleges. To the contrary, one of the things which 
makes these institutions such dynamic places is the 
mosaic nature of their student bodies. Numerous 
students in need of remediation attend class alongside 
many academically gifted students. Between the two 
extremes are students of widely varying abilities. 

While as many as 50 percent of the entering 
freshmen may need remedial work (Roueche, 1984), 46 
percent of them may have been in the top 40 percent of 
their high school graduating class (Astin, King & 
Richardson, 1980). The gap is widened by the fact that 
not all who need remediation get it. A Carnegie 
Foundation (1985b) report shows that of those freshmen 
enrolled in remedial courses in 1984, 19 percent were 
in reading classes, 23 percent were in writing classes, 
and 28 percent were in matheamtics classes. Of the 
students who take developmental courses, 50 percent may 
earn non-productive grades such as I, W, WP, and WF 
(Roueche, 1983). In one sense the great percentage of 
low achievers in two-year colleges is a positive 
indication of the success of the open-door; although, 
the wide range of student abilities in a given class 
makes the instructor's job a most challenging one. 
Teaching in a community college is perhaps the most 
exhausting, exhilarating assignment in higher 
education. 

Age . Increasing numbers of students beyond the 
traditiohal college age gtojp have enrolled in colleges 
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and universities in recent years. Grant (1983) reports 
that from 1972 to 1982 students in the 25 to 34 age 
range increased by nearly 70 percent. Enrollment of 
those 35 years of age and older grew by more than 77 
percent. In 1980 the mean age of two-year college 
students was 27 (ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges, 1982). Data from 3 978 reveal that the 
average age of part-time oommoni^y college students is 
30.4 years (Hyde, 1980). 

Sex. Women students in higher education increased 
by nearly 61 percent from 1972 to 1982 (Grant, 1983). 
In two-year colleges women account for about 53 percent 
of the total enrollment (Hyde, 1980). 

Minorities . According to Grant (1983), the 
enrollments of blacks and other minorities in higher 
education increased by over 85 percent from 1972 to 
1982. Hyde (1980) observes that racial minorities 
constitute a larger proportion of community college 
populations than at four-^ear institutions. 

Curricular Choices. During the 1970s, enrollment 
growth in occupational programs outstripped enrollment 
increases in transfer programs. Cohen (1981) states, 
"Now more students vdio complete occcupational programs 
transfer to universities than those who complete 
transfer programs" (p. 8). This is especially 
interesting in light of findings (Astin et al., 1980) 
that almost 77 percent of the entering freshmen at two- 
year colleges in 1980 were enrolled in college prepara- 
tory programs in high school. The Study Group on the 
Conditions of Excellence in Higher Education (1984), 
hereafter referred to as The Study Group, points out 
that "the percentage of arts cuid sciences • • • degrees 
awarded by community colleges . . . declined from 57 
percent in 1970 to 37 percent in 1981, with a corres- 
ponding rise in occupational degrees" (p* 9). 

Attendance Patterns. Of the 4.5 millicxi students 
enrolled in two-year colleges in 1984, 62.5 percent 
were part-time ("F^ll 1984 Enrollment," 1986). Hyde's 
(1980) research shows that over two-thirds of oannainity 
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CHAPTER IV 
WHAT IS THE PROGNOSIS? 



Selectivity is threatening to supplant access 
in the oooinunity college, arresting the progress vAiich 
has been made in making hi^ier education available to 
the masses. Paradoxically, community colleges must 
exercise more selectivity (in the proper perspective) 
in order to preserve access. If the two-year college 
is to overcome pressures to achieve excellence throu^ 
exclusion, more selectivity will be required both in 
terms of intervention with students and in terms of 
quality control of the personnel, processes, and 
programs within the institution. Excellence of outcome 
will be the only defense for continued broad access. 
Ihe state of the art of selectivity must be refined so 
that outcomes can be enhanced and verified with greater 
accuracy. America's community colleges have enjoyed 
such phenomenal popularity with students, legislators, 
boards of trustees, local tasqpayers, and legislatures 
that many of their administrators, faculty, and staff 
never dreamed of a day of reckoning. Who would ever 
have thought that anyone would seriously propose that 
public higher education has too high a price tag or 
that two-year colleges should shut out so many of those 
whom they have prided themselves in reaching? 

Those harsh realities are here, and they have been 
preceded by the loss of some qualitative and 
quantitative gains which many had thought to be 
permanent. This is not a time for precipitous action. 
Today's challenges call for serious, objective 
introspection. Institutions, like people, can become 
sedentary, and some two-year colleges have done so. 

In this chapter two courses of direction, one of 
which the connunity college must choose, are reviewed. 
Later in the diapter we will examine some ways in vftiich 
instruct ion# student services, and college leadership 
can be strengthened in order to maintain the community 
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college's reputaticai for being on the leading edge of 
positive developments in hi^er education. 

The American community college has recently 
entered an institutional version of a stage which 
Sheehy (1976) calls one of life's passages. We are in 
apriod of crisis, of questioning, of reexaminiation. 
Financial constraints, rising costs, and the widespread 
movement for educational reform pull heavily at the 
community college's central purpose — to serve as the 
college of the people. 

In providing access to higher education, the two- 
year college has been unequaled. Open-door admission 
policies, the widespread location of campuses, flexible 
scheduling, diverse curricula, student services, 
faculty who emphasize student contact, and moderate 
costs have allowed the community college to enrich the 
lives of millions. While broadening access, coramunity 
colleges have exercised various forms of selectivity 
through performance standards, student placement, and 
institutional programming and itXDlicies. Access and 
selectivity have struggled against and tempered each 
other as kinesthetic forces, working to produce vftiat 
the American Assocation of Community and Junior 
Colleges (1985) calls "Opportunity with Excellence." 
Now two alternatives emerge as pathways for the future 
direction of the community college. Associated with 
one is a dismal prognosis; with the other, a brighter 
portrait of possibilities. A choice must be quickly 
made between the two, for to hesitate in selecting the 
second is to einbrace the first by default if not by 
deliberate intent. 



Prognosis: Critical 

One prognosis is that selectivity will return to a 
position of dominance over access, approaching the 
position it held earlier in American higher education. 
Community colleges may becctie primarily accessible to 
those of comfortable financial status and/or those 
asxxiq the intellectually gifted. The proponents of new 
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levels of excellence typically view the inpositicxi of 
selective admissions as the best means of quality 
control. If community colleges adopt significantly 
higher standards for entry many able learners will be 
excluded and history will repeat itself. At the 
extreme, two-year colleges ceui take the position 
assumed by Nineteenth Century academics who advocated 
the separation of less able students into another unit 
of education, concentrating the resources of the 
university upon the mDre mature, serious upperclassmen. 
Imagine the results of similar action by two-year 
colleges. It is possible that society's expectations 
for broad-based educaticxial opportunity beyond the hi^ 
school could result in yet another layer of 
institutions of higher learning. Such an unattractive, 
impractical move could occur unless the nation's 
educational needs are met by existing instituticxis. 

Another possibility is for the oomnunity college 
to totally ignore the calls for excellence, let the 
transfer function fall into disarray, and become vAiat 
Vaughan (1985) calls "a mechnism for social stratifica- 
tion" (p. 34). Either way, the misappropriation of 
standards is a potential denial of access to many for 
vftiom the community college is the only hope for socio- 
economic gain and personal development. 

Finemcial barriers were thought to have been 
overturned years ago, but formidable obstacles once 
again face students in hi^ier education. Learners are 
caught in a squeeze between the curtailment of 
fineuicial aid on one side and rising costs on the 
other. Trachteriberg (1984) points to the financial 
pressures confronting two-year colleges because of the 
need for increased investment in state-of-the-art 
equipnent. Hyde (1982) and Jaschik (1985) describe the 
efforts of many of ficals to cause the student rather 
them the taxpayer to assume more of the costs of 
attending college. Johnson (1983) observes that "there 
appears to be, however, a growing trend to curtail 
enrollments by means of the budgetary process" (p. 8). 

Breneman (1983 ) forecasts that predicted 
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enrollment decreases in higher education, due to the 
changing pool of traditional college-aged students, 
will only mildly affect the community college. If, 
however, enrollments at two-year colleges are affected 
by ciianges in actaiissions standards and by escalations 
in student-paid costs, college revenues will decline 
proportionately, setting off another spiral of infla- 
tionary adjustments to the detriment of numerous 
students. Budget woes at ccnnnunity colleges will also 
result in a reduction of services, curricula, and 
faculty. These may bring further denial of access for 
some and a lessening of the institution's ability to 
assist the students who come to make the most of the 
access gained* 

The barriers described above constitute 
selectivity of the worst sort— selectivity based not on 
what students can be, but upon what they have done or 
vtoat they can pay. 



PrcgnosiBz Excellent 

Through the concerted efforts of community college 
leaders and faculty, the prognosis is excellent for the 
two-year college to enter an era of much needed 
qualitative inprovement. In order for such growth to 
occur, access must remain preeminent. Sinultaneously, 
selectivity must be used ski 1 If ul ly and 
methodologically in a series of intervening caiecScpoints 
for assessing students, remediating and redirecting 
them, and upholding legitimate high expectations for 
behavior and academic progress. 

The leadership orientation for meeting the needs 
of the present and for anticipating the challenges of 
tomorrow must be that of progressive conservatism. 
Those personnel, programs, philosoEhies, practices, and 
policies which have been effective in promoting the 
social and personal betterment of each institution's 
community should be kept in place. Any facet of the 
college which is obsolete, which is out of touch with 
today's realities, or vAiidh fails to meet standards of 
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high quality must be removed, revised, or revitalized. 
Ihus the csommunity college. While renewing its commit- 
ment to open access for the learners it serves, should 
exercise an unprecedented degree of selectivity upon 
all of the elements of vAiich it is oonprised. 

Assertive action is required to combat the 
reestablishment of financial and academic barriers that 
limit access to higher education, preclude the 
student's ability to try, and prejudge his or her 
ability to succeed. Once admitted, the learner should 
encounter a personalized system of assessment, 
advisement, placement, and orientation designed to 
enhance — thou^ not to guarantee — chances of success. 
Ihis requires the college to provide an able faculty, 
appropriate facilities, a cohesive and needs-based 
curriculum, and a wide range of support services. 

Student success should be validated both in terms 
of the degree to which personal goals have been 
achieved and in terms of reasonable, measurable 
criteria and standards of excellence related to the 
next level to which they are to move, whether that 
level be academic or occupational. The community 
college applies selectivity as a oonplement to access, 
moving learners, vertically (up or down), laterally, or 
out. This is accomplished as students qualify for 
and/or respond to standards for program admission, 
voluntary and mandatory placement in courses, course 
prerequisites and requirements, and behavioral expecta- 
tions. Institutional success should be confinnend by 
thorough, on-going programmatic and personnel evalua- 
tions, followed by whatever corrective measures are 
necessary to keep the college on the leading edge of 
hi^ quality performance. 

A bright future is attainable for the community 
college. The functions are there, except for some 
XX^tential need vAiich may be forthocxning and v^ich nay 
require engrafting. That should cause no concern, for 
in the past the addition of each new function resulted 
in growth and more demDcratic access. The programs and 
the talent are present, also. With the continued 
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availability of reasonable financial resources and the 
application of good judgment in their use, the 
oonmunity college will continue to open the gateway to 
the American dream for many of our nation's sons and 
daughters vftio would otherwise be pushed aside. 



Itevitalizing the Ocmunity Oollege 

The upper limits of excellence achieved at any 
institution will be determined by the efforts of those 
who work with students and hy the students with whom 
they interact. Administrators can take their colleges 
no farther than the point to which their faculty and 
staff are able and willing to be led. Tcwnsend (1985) 
reenfihasizes this fact, concluding that neither a new 
direction nor an improved identity cein be gained for 
the conmunity oollege without straig faculty si^jport. 
The core of the institution is instruction, and it is 
with instruction that revitalizaticxi nust begin. 



Instructioi 

As the community college gained national 
attention, it was widely acclaimed for having the best 
instruction in higher education. Instructors were 
excited about their jobs, and they displayed genuine 
care and concern for their students. Studies showed 
that students who transferred to senior institutions 
did as well or better during their junior and senior 
years as the native students who attended the senior 
college or university as freshmen and scE*ioinores. In 
too many instances, however, these trophies have been 
tarnished or forfeited, and community colleges must 
regain a reputation for greatness by earning it on a 
daily basis. First, let us look at teachers and 
teaching. 

Faculty and Iteaching. An institution's rotation 
for excellence in teaching can be neither earned nor 
sustained by having only a few good teachers. "What is 
needed now," say Roueche and Watkins (1982), "is a 




recommitment to great teaching" (p. 22). Ttiey further 
underscore that in addition to recognizing and 
rewarding excellence in all its forms, colleges must be 
intolerant of incompetence. Roueche (1983) holds that 
many earlier claims for teaching superiority were 
without documentation. He points to the loss of 50 
percent or more of conmoanity college freshmen as a sign 
of deterioration in instructional quality, a trait 
about lAiich we previously boasted. 

The word teacher holds some clues to breathing new 
life into teaching. First, it contains the verb to 
teach. To revitalize teaching is to have faculty 
members incorporate the full meaning of the process 
into their relationships with students. Even among 
those faculty with superb mastery of their discipline, 
there is a tendency to view teaching as simply telling; 
but, the art and science of causing students to learn 
must involve nuch more than that. Some of the synonyms 
of the verb form teach are to: impart, show, direct, 
discipline, school, coach, tutor, involve, manage, and 
accustom to seme action or attitude. In the noun form 
we see the teacher as; guide, preceptor, counselor, 
advisor, mentor, synthesizer, listener, orchestrator, 
facilitator, catalyst, and diagnostician. With the 
diversity of contemporary students, the master teacher 
must use every appropriate method, involving as many 
stimuli as possible in order to respond to the learning 
needs and styles of their changes. 

Knowles (1980) speaks of a spectrum of teaching 
techniques with a groiqp of assumptions about learners 
at each end. At one extreme is pedagogy, an approach 
which views the learner in a dependent role. At the 
other other end of the spectrum is andragogy, which 
views the learner in a self-directed instructional 
role. A more realistic assumption, Kiowles suggests, 
is that in any given situation the best approach to 
teaching will focus at a point between the two ends. 
Adult learners have a need to be self-directing, 
althou^ they may be dependent in different situations. 
As adults mature, their accumulated experiences . become 
a resource for learning. Also, their readiness to 
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learn is prompted by the need for skills related to 
real life tasks and problems. In addition, the time 
perspective of adults cihanges from a postpcaied applica- 
tion of knowledge to an immediacy of applicaticxi. As a 
result, "their orientation toward learning shifts from 
one of subject-centeredness to one of performance- 
centeredness" (p. 45). 

For the learner in the community college v*io has a 
low self-concept, who is immature, and who is 
extrinsical ly notivated, a tightly structured approach 
to learning is indicated. Roueche and Armes (1983) 
differentiate structure from the rigidity associated 
with content-laden courses in which students are force- 
fed. Careful organization coupled with support form 
the basis for meeting the needs of today's student. 
Sequencing skills and stating clear-cut ©qpectaticxis 
are associated with these requisites "so that new 
patterns supplant old, largely passive or unproductive 
ways" (p. 18). As learners become more self-confident, 
more mature, and more intrinsically motivated, the 
methods selected by the faculty then need to be 
modified more toward the end of the spectrum which 
Knowles describes as andragogy, moving the student from 
dependency to greater independence. Note that the 
emphasis here is on changing strategies, not the 
abandonment of structure. The revitalization of 
instruction will surely be moved forward by helping 
faculty develop skills for organizing courses and for 
selecting instructional strategies in a manner that 
moves students from passive helplessness to active 
self -directedness . 

A second clue to adding zest to instruction is 
found in the word teacher— tea. The analogy here is of 
the teacher as the stinulant or motivator for learning. 
The faculty meinber certainly csuinot bear the whole 
responsibility, but with the right application of 
enthusiasm, teasers, prods, praisings, and rewards 
student learning can be increased. Blanchard and 
Johnson (1982) describe two amazingly sinple motivatio- 
nal techniques for inproving management effectiv^ess. 
In the One Minute Manager they advocate the one minute 
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praising and the one minute reprimand, brief one-cxi-aie 
encounters in which emphasis is cn supportive feedback 
immediately after observing a behavior in relation to 
stated expectations. This technique Ccui be used by 
administrators to stimulate faculty toward excellence 
and by instructors to energize students toward achieve- 
ment. At the end of each session, shake hands or touch 
the person as a sign of reassurance and reaffirm your 
support of the individual as a person. After a correc- 
tive acticxi, Blanchard and Johnscxi (1982) say, "Realize 
that when the reprimand is over, it's over" (p. 59). 
This person-centered use of management by objectives is 
reflected in course goals and specific, measurable 
instructional objectives which are explained to the 
students prior to instruction. Instructors should not 
only articulate their expectations, they should 
explain to studnets how to fulfill the requirements as 
well. (Easton, Forrest, Goldman & Ludwig, 1985). 

Describing the expertise involved in producing 
excellence. Conger (1983-84) says, "The truly good 
teacher has a special regard for those whom he 
instructs. He doesn't coddle them. He challenges and 
inspires them" (p. 24). Motivation also involves basic 
techniques such as asking questions in class, 
encouraging students to ask questions, helping students 
to work cooperatively with other students, relating the 
course content to students' interest, and promoting 
active learning through exercises and examples that 
demand involvement (Easton et al., 1985). This 
approach is supported by The Study Group (1984) which 
gives the following recommendations relative to 
instructional strategies: 

1. "Faculty should make greater use of active 
modes of teaching and require that students take 
greater responsibility for their learning" (p. 27). 

2. "Learning technologies should be designed to 
increase, and not reduce, the eunount of personal 
contact between students and faculty on intellectual 
issues" (p. 29). 
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Another hint about instructional improvement in 
the word teaching is each. Effective learning 
requires the instructor to view a class not as a sea of 
faces but as a group of individuals. The skills for 
doing so range from knowing students' naines to indivi- 
dualizing learning experiences. The teacher's 
professicxial repertoire may inclxade, txit should not be 
restricted to, self-paced instructional approaches. In 
a nore traditic»ially organized class the instructor may 
use a variety of assignments, media, stimuli, and 
techniques to reach a wider range of student needs. In 
courses with multiple sections, the student may be 
provided with several alternative approaches such as 
audio-tutorial sessions, peer-tutoring, seminars, 
media-based instruction (television, radio, or 
newspaper), mini-courses, independent study, or 
lecture. Cognitive-mapping prior to registration can 
be used to match available teaching approaches to the 
learner's preferred learning style. Of course, no 
faculty member can be ejqpected to master all instruc- 
ticxial techniques? but instructors can be expected to 
broaden their use of different strategies. 

Cross (1983) observes that 89 percent of our 
col leges and universities offer some form of 
individualized instruction. That, however, does not 
mean that 89 percent of the faculty are individualizing 
their teaching. Projections indicate that the number 
of adult learners at oaramunity colleges will continue 
to increase in the immediate future. Colleges cannot 
afford to invite them in without providing a learning 
climate within vftiich they can flourish. 

In individualized learning students are not 
compared with each other (Christensen, 1980); the 
learner's performance is measured against specific 
standards, not against the performance of other 
students. Christensen also encourages faculty to be 
aware of the personal circumstances of the student and 
to develop the habit of dealing with the learner's 
academic and social prc*>lems in private. Smith (1980) 
concludes, "If we accept the premise that information 
processing skills are going to be a mark of educated 
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persons in the future, then ein integral part of their 
education should be focused on helping them diagnose 
their own situatic»i, organize informatics, learn, and 
know what and how much they have learned" (p, 11). To 
develop these skills within the learner is to provide 
the best in individualized educaticxu 

Ache is euiother indicator in the tern: teacher. 
Teaching in the community collage is hard work, and 
more faculty menbers should stretch themselves to the 
point of having scsroe aches produced by involvement in 
their students' learning. Too many instructors in two- 
yrar colleges have slacdcened their pace as a result of 
being bored, frustrated, burned out, tired, or semi- 
retired in attitude. 

Cher, another part of the word teacher , is a 
French word which comes from the same root words as 
care for or cherish. A caring environment has been 
strongly identitied with succiessful community colleges. 
An interesting coincidence is that the word teacher, 
teach and cher overlap, shewing their interdependence. 
Ttiia does not mean that instructors should hover over 
students, but that all teachers* actions must be moti- 
vated by concern. Conger (1983-84) maintains that "a 
good tacher never intentionally violates the dignity of 
his students" (Easton et al., 1985, p. 24). Blanchard 
and Johnson (1982) speak of this in terms of caring 
about people and results, oaring enoucpi to be tough — 
tough on poor performance but not on the person. 
Roueche and Armes (1983) call this "disciplined 
caring." 

He and her appear in the word teacher as reminders 
that In this age of sexual equity the learner still has 
to be viewed in terms of the sexual identity of the 
individual. Faculty awareness concerning sexuality mast 
include proper responses to both real and stereotypical 
differences, and instructors must avoid all seinblances 
of sexual harrassment. 

Another point to consider in promoting teaching 
excellence is the tendency to e:^)ect community college 




faculty to be general ists rather than specialists. 
Small institutions with limited teaching staffs have 
done this all along, and in the face of tight budgets, 
larger institutions are assigning instructors 
widespread teaching loads that give themselves more 
latitude in the event of reductions in force. As a 
management tool this is a smart move, up to a point. 
But there should be a happy medium in order to prevent 
itorale problems. An instructor v*io has to nake four or 
mare separate course plans every weel; is eis apt to bum 
out as tl-ie instructor vAio teaches several secticxis of 
two or three courses. Further, we could make a case 
for at least tome subject-matter specialization 
throughout the instructional offerings; however, at 
least three areas deserve efpecial mentic^. 

With the great need for remedial and developmental 
work in reading, writing, and mathematics, it is highly 
important that those who teach basic skills courses 
have both the personal disposition and the special 
es^rtise required for these assignments. Instead, the 
teaching of remedial students is often relegated to the 
least experienced faculty members. This is an area 
where seasoned faculty are needed* Second, an 
instructor of developmental writing may have a E*i.D. in 
English, but chances are the bulk of his or her 
expertise will be in literature rather than in 
techniques for teaching the fundamentals of grammar. 
The right kind of specialization, then, is of great 
import. Third, a specialist in Russian renaissance 
history is likely to be impatient and unfulfilled in 
teaching five sections of Western Civilizaticxi; there- 
fore, matching faculty e3q)ertise to the student needs 
and to the curriculum should be of high priority. 

Evaluaticyi and grading of students performance. 
If colleges are to point with any assurance to an 
iirproved level of excellence in student adiievement, 
faculty expertise in evaluation must be refined. 
Choices of evaluation devices and approaches are often 
poorly correlated with course expectations. And even 
when the best approacii to evaluation has been selected, 
poor test construction and improper administration 
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frequently lead to false readings about the extent of 
student mastery. Further, Sadler (1983) eniphasized the 
importance of feedback following evaluation beyond tl-.e 
mere reporting of what went wrong: • • students 
should be given opportunity with incentive to rework 
€Uid resubmit papers, with continuous rather than 
single-shot access to evaluative feedback during the 
reworking" (p. 74), Fbrmative evaluation involves both 
formal and informal progress checks, allowing the 
teacher not only to provide feedback, but to make 
adjustments in the teaching strategy as well (Eastoi et 
al., 1985). Sadler warns against treating evaluation 
and grading as synonymous, holding that grades are 
action-neutral as far as improvement is ocnoemed. 

Part-time faculty . The advantages and 
disadvantages of using part-time faculty have received 
an increased amount of attention in recent years. 
Bramlett and Rodriquez (1982-83) observe that, "Part 
timers bring current, practical, sspecialized knowledge 
to the campus. They deserve the best expertise in 
helping to deliver their knowledge to the students in 
the most effective ways possible" (pp. 40-41). 
Nationally, part-time faculty constitute about 57 
percent of the instructors in community colleges 
(Boggs, 1984). Therefore, their far-reaching inpac± on 
students must be recognized, and the quality of their 
performance must be no less than that which is sought 
and expected from the full-time faculty. 

Over the driveway leading from the service center 
for a natural gas oonpany is a sign \A\idti all enployees 
dbserve as they leave the parking lot. It reads, "From 
this point on, you are Lone Star Gas." Students in the 
classroom care little about the instructor's ocxitract 
status. They react to the excellence with which the 
faculty mentoer ocaiducts the course. Uierefore, after a 
part-time faculty member is assigned to a oourse, he or 
she becomes the community college as viewed by the 
student. With the higpi percentage of part-time faculty 
on college staffs today, the chances are very great 
that the majority, if not all, of a student's classroom 
work during any given semester will be carried out 
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und«r th« dlr«ction of adjunct instructors. And yst 
wh«n It OOMS to part-tlM faculty, few institutions 
us« the saM cara in hiring, supaivising, and 
•valuating that is appliad to tha full-tins staff. 
Professional davalopasnt program, offioa spaoa, and 
onportunitias for involvasMnt in col lags affairs ara 
raraly providad for part-tinsrs. lhasa inocnsistant 
praotioas ara Mjor barriars to attaining and 
nintaining graat tsaching. 

CurriculuM di varsity and continuity. Providing 
■ultipla currioular options or tracXs nas factorad 
graatly in incraasad accass to hi^ar aducation. 
Oeaannity oollagas nast of far tha widast variaty of 
CDursas md pcogran that can bs suppartad at a laval 
of ajnallanoai Gahsn (1965) cbsarvas that tha transfar 
curriculuB of aoat ootosnanity collagas has a flat 
pcofila. BircllMnta tand to clustar in introductory 
ooursaa and in ooursaa without praraquisitas. Thm and 
rasult, OctMn oantanda, is that a oollags's oirrioilun 
takas on a grada 13 plua raaadial aaphaais, opaning a 
g^p at grads 14. In thaaa inatanoaa studmts any hava 
difficulty in oooplating two yaars of transfar work. 
Occupational prograaa, by contrast, ara nora 
structurad, wan saqusntial, and hava fawer alactivas. 
Ihs variaty of oontsnt, of coursa, Should ba gaarad to 
tha functions of tha oollaga as datarainad by naads 
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Tha following raocaaandations are offered relative 
to currioular i^pcovanntt 

1. Regardless of tha function to trttich couraes 
are related, ooaaunity colleges should assure that 
continuity exists f roai one inatructor to the next in 
aectioM of the aaas course. Siailarly, aaong related 
ooursaa there should be carefullly planned sequencing 
of oaspataneiea froa one oouree to the next. Gbh«i and 
Brawar (19e2b) point out that transfer courses are 
often discrete, resulti^^ in a currioulua that "is aoce 




a myriad of miniature curricula than a program" (p. 
37). 

2. In keeping with the position of The Study 
Group (1984), standards and techniques relative to 
remedial programs ought to "enable students to perform 
well subsequently in college-level courses" (p. 48). 

3. Tto protect the integrity of the college-level 
curricula, institutions should not give credit toward 
graduation for remedial courses. To do so is both 
contradictory and damaging. 

4. Both the curriculum and the instructional 
strategies of the college should "match the knowledge, 
capacities, and skills it ejqpects students to develop" 
Cnie Study Group, 1984, p. 45). 

5. Two-year colleges should expand and 
reinvigorate their liberal arts offerings, seeking not 
only to provide content excellence but to develop 
student "capacities for analysis, problem solving, 
communication and synthesis, and . . • [to] integrate 
knowledge from various disciplines" (The Study Group, 
1984, p. 43). 

6. The associate degree should be promoted "as 
the minimum standard of excellence in educating 
students for employment or for transfer" (American 
Asssociation of Community and Junior Colleges, 1985, p. 
49). 

7. In response to expanding high tech 
occt^tions, Vau^ian (1984) suggests that some colleges 
would do well to consider offering a general technical 
program involving work in a nuniber of areas rather than 
specializing in a single hi^ tech field* 

8. Parnel 1 (1985) proposes the Tech- 
Prep/Associate Degree program, a four-year sequence 
involving grades 11 through 14 oootoining a common core 
of learning with tedinical education. Sudi a program 
is intended to parallel the college-prep associate 
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degree, serving that part of the popula' ion who are 
unlikely to pursue a baccalaureate degree. 

9. Further work is needed in programming related 
to the concept of life-long learning. Institutions 
must be prepared to fulfill the increasing need for 
occupational upgrading and retraining, as well as to 
respond to the personal growth needs of citizens in the 
conniunity. 

10, Ccnimunity colleges should expand their honors 
programs for exceptional students* 

With careful planning, diversification, 
continuity, and quality control the ccinmunity college 
can beccMie known, not as a dunping ground for society, 
but as America's best refinery of public talent. 



Student Personnel Services 

A modern, vital community college is a complex 
microcosm* The more expansive its offerings euid 
services euid the more diverse its clientele, the 
greater the need will be for early and continuing 
encounters with the student through various 
professional relationships. All available data point 
to the likelihood that two-year colleges will continue 
to have students with wide ranges in age, interests, 
aptitutdes, academic abilities, goals, socioeoononic 
backgrounds, and feelings of self-worth. At the same 
time financial constraints at the local, state, euid 
national levels are exerting pressures on college 
budgets, leading to the curtailment of functions euid 
services. Since most student personnel services do not 
generate income in the form of full-time student 
equivalencies or student contact hours, administrators 
naturally look to this area for possible budget 
reductions (Eisner & Ames, 1983). 

Nelson emd Murphy (1980) report the projected 
effects of enrollment declines and budget reductions on 
student personnel services in public colleges euid 




universities. A wide divergence of opinion exists 
among student personnel administrators who participated 
in the study concerning which programs may be 
terminated. But it was generally agreed that possible 
reductions or alterations through selected 
reprogramming, staffing changes, and/or curtailment of 
activities are expected in counseling programs, student 
activity centers and programs, and health care 
programs* 

While some economies can no doubt be realized 
throu^ better management, severe reductions in student 
personnel services may be counterproductive. Deegan 
(1984) states, "A major problem is that student 
services programs have already been integrated with the 
mainstream academic activities in community colleges" 
(p. 14). To those outside the student personnel unit, 
much of what is done in the area may be viewed as 
peripheral. According to Eisner and Ames (1983), "No 
genuine consensus exists about the nature of, need for, 
or direction of community college student services 
programs" (p. 139). At no time in the history of this 
function have challenges of its effectiveness and 
relative worth been greater. The continuance of 
student personnel services as a requisite to students' 
success will depend upon: (1) the movement toward 
resolving the issues cited by Eisner and Ames, (2) the 
solid documentation of the contributions made by 
student services, and (3) adaptation to changing 
characteristics and ocnditicns as needed. 

Student personnel professionals have often adapted 
neither their programming nor their schedules to the 
changing student clientele. Community colleges often 
enroll as many credit students (by headoount) in their 
evening programs as are enrolled during the daytime. 
And yet, in many cases few or no counselors or other 
service staff are on duty at night. In addition, 
health centers are either closed or understaffed, and 
deadlines for dropping classes are frequently set for 
5:00 p.m. or earlier. While many institutions have no 
dormitories and serve predominantly part-time students 
who are employed, student activities are often 
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scheduled as if students were available for lengthy 
leisure time pursuits. 



Counseling. Some attenpts at integrating student 
personnel tunctions have met with mixed reaction among 
two-year colleges. Assigning counselors to one or two 
credit classes is one approach. This is looked upon by 
some as a way to bring about wider acceptance of 
counselors by faculty. Others contend that requiring 
counselors to teach puts them the untenable position of 
evaluating students with whom they seek to build 
supportive relationships. Another unresolved issue 
related to counselors is vAiether they should be housed 
centrally or dispersed throughout the academic 
divisions. Further integration may be achieved through 
a decentralized approach, allowing counselors to 
specialize in one or two instructional divisions, thus 
improving their ef fectivenss in academic advisement. 

The Study Group (1984) presents the following 
recommendations pertaining to student personnel 
services: 

1. "All colleges should offer a systematic 
program of guidance cind advisement that involves 
students from matriculation through graduation. 
Student affairs personnel, peer counselors, faculty, 
and administrators should all participate in this 
system on a continuing bsisis" (p. 31). 

2. "Academic euid student service administrators 
should provide adequate fiscal support, space, and 
recognition to existing cocurricular programs and 
activities for purposes of maximizing student 
involvement. Every attenpt should be made to include 
part-time and commuter students in those programs and 
activities" (p.35). 

Additionally, it is recommended that student 
personnel administrators in community colleges give 
particular attention to the following areas: 

1. Entry-level assessment programs should be 




established at every college, involving all entering 
students immediately upon their admission. Both 
academic and psyciiological needs of students should be 
inventoried, followed by prescriptive counseling and 
placement* 

2. Thorough orientation programs for all entering 
students should exist at every college, continuing 
through at least the first semester cn a regular basis* 

3. New sources of financial assistance for 
students should be vigorously pursued to offset 
probable declines in state and federal student aid 
programs. 

4. Every possible effort should be made to 
enhance the articulation of students' credits from high 
school to the community college and from the two-year 
college to the senior institution (Cohen & Brawer, 
1982a). 

In the words of Eisner and Ames (1983), "It is 
inperative that the relationship of student services to 
the instructional program be clearly defined and 
enhanced ..." (p. 158). Student personnel services 
professionals must infuse renewed vitality into those 
programs and activities for which irrefutable evidence 
exists that students' academic progress is augmaited by 
their existence. In the absence of such evidence, 
c*)jective research should be conducted to ascertain the 
extent to which measurable results are being produced. 
Those functions found lacking should be either 
corrected or discontinued, so that in the final 
analysis student services can be honestly recognized as 
indispensable to the fulfillment of the missions of the 
ccnmoHiity college. 



Coordination of College Functicais 

As institutions age and grow larger, they are 
subject to a phenomenon similar to the continental 
drift. According to this paradigm, most of the world's 




terrain was at one time a part of a continuous body. 
Gradually, dynamic forces within the earth's core 
caused parts of the land mass to break apart, each of 
which began a slow migration away from the original 
mass, leading ultimately to today's ocxitinents. 

Functional Drift* Comraunity colleges are subject 
to a paralle~of continental drift— functional drift. 
Because of the unique responsibilities associated with 
different segments of the institution and because of 
management's need to limit the span of control, 
administrative divisions are created within every 
college. As each unit goes about its assigned tasks, 
it typically begins a slow drift away from the central 
core. This pulling apart is largely unintentional, 
primarily resulting fron employees looking within the 
unit rather than looking at the whole. Thus, the 
instructional division inches away from the student 
persoTinel services division, and the business affairs 
division moves away from both of them. The 
fragmentation, however, does not stop there. 
Individual instructional divisiais become enclaves, the 
learning resources area becomes sacred turf, and the 
college becomes a collection of loosely connected or 
unconnected parts like islets or ice floes. While all 
of them exist co serve the student, these divisions 
sometimes pull away, sometimes collide, leaving the 
student bewildered instead of bettered. Cosand (1979) 
comments, "The colleges cannot drift, cannot make 
decisions based upon expediencies" (p. 2). The leaders 
of the oontenporary community college must find better 
ways of coordinating the institution's functions 
without smothering the creativity and productivity that 
are associated with each. 

Exce l l ence and Efficiency . A key to 
administrative excellence is the ability to 
differentiate between effectiveness and efficiency. 
Lawrence (1984) says, "Effectiveness is concerned with 
doing the right things. Efficiency is concerned with 
doing them well. It is never enough to be merely 
efficient. Never let the tyranny of the bottom line 
compromise imagination" (p. 22). Clowes and Towles 
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(1985) suggest the rekindling of "the passion and 
evangelical impulses that contributed to the early 
formulation of the college missions" (p. 32). 

In stuc^ing leadership behavior while developing 
their Conraunity College Excellence Model, Roueche and 
Baker (1985) organized David Brown's framework of 
managerial action into three categories: sense of 
direction, structure for implemenation, and sense of 
personal commitment. They stress the strong 
relationship between student success and the provision 
of both a climate and a culture for excellence. 
Involvement in decisions and in goal setting is impor- 
tant to the achievement of the climate and culture of 
which Roueche and Baker speak. Novak (1983) observes 
that most community college faculty work with curricula 
vAiich were set before their hiring. "Faculty attempts 
to modify or change the curricul\am have resulted mostly 
in additions, not changes of substance ..." (p. 15). 

Involvement* Involvement, to be meaningful, must 
go beyond superficial recognition and reach to the 
substantive issues confronted ty the institution. To 
exercise leadership by making pronouncements is to 
ignore the store of talent and experience within the 
institution. Today's leaders need as much information 
as possible to make the best decisions, and these 
internal reservoirs of employee knowledge and 
innovative thinking must be tapped. Furthermore, 
leadership of informed people requires an approach 
other than the traditional vertical structures of 
command and control. Cleveland (1985) contends that 
leadership of informed people "results in the necessary 
action only if it is exercised mainly through 
persuasion and by consulting those who are going to 
have to do something to make the decision a decision" 
(p. 17). 

Some community colleges are expanding staff 
involvement through the use of quality circles (Ladwig, 
1985; Shibata, Custer & Kleywegt, 1984). Others use 
college councils and regular meetings of leaders from 
all divisions of the institution, while some seek 



college-wide participation in long-range planning. 
Administrators will find that involvement is more time 
consuming and tedious, although in the long run the 
products will be well worth the labor. 

Missions and Objectives. The maximum value of 
involvement can only be gained when everyone in the 
institution is pulling in the same direction. Achie- 
ving unanimity of direction entails pursuit of oommon 
purposes. To avoid getting swept away by the current 
of reform or being dragged behind by adherence to 
outmoded programs and approaches, institutions should 
seriously reexamine their missions. Before reaffirming 
or refurbishing mission statements, specific institu- 
tional objectives ought to be written. Too many 
colleges step with the articulation of sweeping philo- 
sophical utterances of purpose, which are subject to 
many interpretations. Such generality can lead to the 
ir-advertent or deliberate drifting of functions alluded 
to previously. Cosand (1979) says, "The conflict 
between stated and unstated philosophies and staff 
ambitions has been and continues to be serious, even 
though it is probably submerged as much as possible on 
the surface but may seethe with frustration and 
cynicism under the surface" (p. 3). Blocker, Plummer, 
and Richardson (1965) suggest that the administrator 
must exert careful leadership in finding common ground 
from vdiich to proceed. 

Having reexamined missions eind objectives (with 
the appropriate involvement of employees), the next 
leadership challenge begins; encorpassing all segments 
of the institution in fulfilling the purposes, aims, 
and objectives. This requires keeping institutional 
aspirations and e^^jectaticns ccxistantly in front of the 
faculty, staff, and administration while evaluating 
eacii in light of those targets. 

Personnel and Program Evaluation. The need for 
regular, thorough evaluation of employee performance 
has never been nore critical. If excellence of process 
is an assumed prerequisite to excellence of product, 
then each individual's ccxitributions to the quality of 




the learning environinent must be measured and respcaided 
to throu^ reward or corrective actiai. A oommcxi theme 
in recent literature addressing excellence in the two- 
year CO 1 1 ege i s the pos itive role that f acu 1 ty 
evaluation can play in stimulating improvement (Andrews 
& Marzano, 1983; Rabalais, 1983; Roueche & Watkins, 
1982). Instituticxis will miss the mark though, if they 
restrict their personnel evaluation to faculty only. 
The performance of each person cn the payroll should be 
carefully reviewed in light of the college's defini- 
tion, criteria, and standards of excellence. 

Similarly, each program component of the institu- 
tion must be examined both in regard to its inherent 
excellence and in terms of its relation to the 
college's missions. Much more instituticxial researdh 
and evaluation is needed in order to investigate the 
validity of suppositions about the effectiveness and 
relative worth of college services, instructional stra- 
tegies, course sequencing, curriculum content and 
design, and student placement (Roueche, 1968). 
Although the main purpose for such analyses is to 
inprove program effectiveness, Ewell (1985) contends 
that this kind of assessment also entails asking 
whether the results obtained are worth the invested 
resources* While avoiding a witch hunt syndrome, sudh 
an examination should be made on something of a zero- 
based approach; that is, no person, policy, procedure, 
strategy, course, or program should be assumed to be 
contributing to excellence until there is documentation 
of that contribution. The response to areas needing 
inprovement should be firm, positive, and constructive. 

Professional Development Programs * Several 
reasons may be cited for regular, on-gomg professional 
development programs. The foregoing discussions 
suggest that faculty members need varying degrees of 
assistance in developing and refining skills related to 
instruction. Keeping enplqyees current in their field 
is another vital dimension of professional development. 
Pari 11a (1986) refers to the need to support and 
encourage faculty "to conduct their own intellectual 
renewal through scholarly work related to their 
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teaching" (p. 2). Furthermore, in light of the 
college's or;, mtinent to using the results of evaluation 
for inprov^au^nt, the institution has an obligation to 
follow inCi' Mual diagnoses with prescriptions and 
assistance t\ uprovement. Mass inoculaticxis can help 
with epidemic xit they are of little value in curing 
individual i' 

Bender w kenbill (1984) observe, "More than 
ever before, ' .uflunity an technical colleges are 
recognized as . primary force in the nation's human 
resource and economic development. Yet these same 
institutions have not responded to their own human 
resource develcpmesnt needs" (p. 16). As with personnel 
evaluation, professional development programs must 
include all enplqyees, addressing the growth needs of 
each. Institutional development is dependent upon 
individual development, upon the conditions which 
promote within competent people the urge to improve 
their job performance. Talented people, high quality 
support services, and a well planned curriculum combine 
to aid students in converting access to success. 

Coordination with External Constituencies . 
Community college leaders have the responsibiltiy of 
coordinating the institution's efforts with a nunber of 
external constituencies. Since a community is actually 
a plurality of publics, the institution cannot claim to 
serve the needs of its area without an awareness of the 
different interests and expectations of the subgrotps 
upon whom it depends for support. These groups often 
change mentoership vftien looked at in relation to their 
social, geographical, economic, and political 
alliances . 

The AmericEui Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (1985) ocxitinues to promote linkages, coali- 
tions, and networking at the local, state, and national 
levels. Institutions are encouraged to "maintain 
positive working relationships with other institutions 
and agencies" (p. 53). In addition to partnerships 
within institutions, Powell (1984) states, "We need 
more partnerships with external agents, with business. 
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industry, labor, public employers, small businesses, 
and high schools" (p. 38). Parnell's (1985) advocacy 
of the 2+2 "Tech-Prep" associate degree fosters such 
collaborative involvement. Hodgkinson (1983) suggests 
that leaders work to estalish the community college as 
"an equal, rather than a 'junior,' partner responding 
to the whims of industry" (po230). It is a delicate 
balance, but relationships with external groups must 
increase if the two-year college is to serve its commu- 
nity to the fullest. Additionally, Kintzer and 
Ricihardson (1986) underscore the inportance of working 
with universities to ensure clarity and consistency of 
standards and to ease the transfer of credits. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY 



From 1870 to 1970 enrollments in American colleges 
and universities grew 34 times faster than the popula- 
tion; this was due in large measure to a concerted 
effort to extend access to higher education (Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1975). 
With the advent of the junior college as a free- 
standing institution around the turn of the Twentieth 
Century, there began a remarkable broadening of educa- 
tional opportunity beyond the high school. In 1900 
there were 100 junior college students enrolled in 
eight private junior colleges, representing one in 
every 2,320 students enrolled in higher education 
(Brick, 1964; Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1975). The original transfer function was 
combined with technical -vocational programrj, student 
services, general education, community services, and 
remedial programs. Along with the access provided 
through the addition of functions and support services, 
the open-door concept of admissions was widely 
promoted. With more institutions available to the 
people and with lower costs and diversified curricula, 
the two-year colleges gained national recognition as a 
vital part of higher education's delivery ^tem. The 
term community college described both this institu- 
tion's orientation and its multiple functions. 

Between 1965 and 1975, new two-year colleges were 
created at an average of almost one per week. 
Enrollments surged past 4 million in 1975 as ecoromic 
barriers were overorane by increased state and federal 
financial aid programs. In 1977 there were 1,235 
community, junior, and technical colleges, declining 
slightly to 1,219 at present. Two-year college 
enrollments were more than 4.9 million students in 
1982, dropping to 4.5 million in 1984. Almost 4 of 
every 10 students in our nation's colleges and univer- 
sities attend a community, junior, or technical college 



(American Association of CQnanunity and Junior Colleges, 
1984; "College and University/' 1985). 

Community colleges have been widely known for 
providing higher education at minimal costs. Tuition 
and fees at public two^ear colleges during 1985--86 are 
53% of those at public four-year institutions (College 
Board, 1985). Students pay less than 16% of the 
college's expenditure for instruction ("Finances of 
Community Colleges . . .," 1982)^ Attending a public 
community college is still a bargain in most states* 
Total costs paid by the student, however, often are 
greater for the two-^ear college than for a four-year 
institution. One major factor is that formulas for 
financial assistance tend to work to the disadvantage 
of community college students, offsetting the lower 
tuition and fees at two-year colleges. Action must be 
taken to eliminate the rising barrier of costs, lest 
access be curtailed to many financially deprived 
individuals. 

In recent years oommunity colleges have included 
higher proportions of economically disadvantaged 
students, older students, women, and minority students 
than their four-year counterparts (Hyde, 1982). 
Combined with the foregoing highlights, these 
indicators of outreach to people make it clear that 
two^ear colleges have served the nation well. 

A series of alarms was sounded by several reports 
in the early 1980s dealing with the state of American 
education* No level of our educational system has been 
spared criticism. In higher education deficiencies in 
performance standards, student achievement, curricular 
content, and instructional processes have been cited. 
If responded to in the right frame of mind, the current 
attent ion to exce 1 lence can lead to caref u 1 
introspection among community college administrators, 
faculty, and staff* 

Revitalization is needed in instruction, student 
services, and overall coordination of institutional 
functions. Ccmimunicy colleges sQiould do a better job 
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of Miming and placing atudanta. Curr^.cula ought to 
kM earafully raviawadf and aaquancln^ of specific* 
■MBurabla oo^patanclM ihould taka plac*. Et>matlva 
and auHMitlva avaluatlona should ba raflnad and 
dir«0Ctly tlad to tha oospatanclaa Idantlflad for aach 
ooursa. Throu^ thaaa liprovannUf both tha cpiallty 
of tha aducatlonal axparlanca and tha accuracy of 
parfOHMnoa appraisal can ba Iqprovad. 

This is not tha tlM for a rasurfacing of the 
infarlorlty ooaplax long assoclatad with balng "junior" 
Institutions. In soa» instanoaa b^o^^aar oollagaa will 
naad to follow tha advica of tha sanior institutions 
and altar aosM practicas. In ct-hara, coaonunity 
oollagaa can proudly baoons aodals i univarsitiaa to 
aaulata. Having for yaara r a ap cndad mca fira fi^tars 
to a huga influx oC studsnts, ooansiity oollagaa tfhould 
taka tha tiM noM to ba won oontaaplativa. lhara ara 
both «Mffarscnian alitisU and Jackscnian agalitarians 
aaong us. With al 1 tha craati va thinking that wa can 
■ustarf Ma should raf ina and rapair our vahiclaa for 
dasDcratic advanoaaant without axcluding tha passangara 
for Whoai thay wara built. Coiaunity oollagaa mat 
avolva in tha futura* aa thay hava avolvad in tha paatf 
in rasponsa to tha naads of thair oonstituanciaa. In 
this aannar thay can rasnin vibrant as thay aova toMard 
tha ona hundredth annivaraary of tha birth of tha 
coBBunity oollaga and bayond. 

In Valuaa» Viaion, and Vitality* Glaazer (1980) 
idantifias ^ lol lowing qualitxaa found in auocoaaful 
ooaBunity oollagaa i 

1. thiy ara adaptable in adsaion and in process; 

2* they foster a continuing awareneaa of the 
ooMunity; 

3. they aaintain continuing relaticnahipe with 
the learner; 

4. they extend opportunity to the unserved; 
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5. they serve a diversified clientele; and 

6. they function as the nexus, link, or bond of 
a oooinunity learning system. 

CcBBunity ool leges, nore than ever before, need to 
reaffirm their beliefs, rekindle a vision of great 
possibilities, rectify their deficiencies, reclaim 
their successes, and revitalize their efforts* 

With proper management and careful integration of 
instrvictional and siqpport programs, access can afford 
the thoroughfare of opportunity on which the student 
may progress. Selectivity will intersect that 
thorou^are at appropriate intervals to redirect the 
student as needed emd to affirm the substance and 
quality of the experience which the student gains 
throu^ access. 
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